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Two Important New Books 


Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations 


and of Their Progress in Civilization. 
By GEORGE P. FISHER, Yale University. 

HIS entirely new general history to be issued immediately will take rank at 
once as incomparably the most attractive text-book for high school use yet 
written, The important matter of historical perspective is more success- 

fully observed than in any previous school text-book. ‘The key-note of the whole 
work is its treatment of human progress rather than bare facts of dynastic and 
military history. The facts of largest meaning for modern students are unques- 
tionably those connected with the beginning of our modern civilization. In this 
work ancient history is treated with ample fullness, yet not in such detail as to 


duplicate the student’s later studies in Grecian and Roman history.’ This course 
enables the author to treat the modern period more fully and adequately than has 
ever been done in a general history for the schools. 

In the number, beauty, historical accuracy, and educative value of its illus- 
trations, this book has not been equaled by any school history. It is a striking 
example of highest achievement in admirable illustration. 





Syms’s Second Year in French 


By L. C. SYMS, of the University of France. 
Price, $1.00. , 


UPPLEMENTS the same author’s First Year in French ($ .50). The First 
300k is for children, and combines the conversational and translation 
methods with the regular study of grammar. The Second Book follows the 

same plan and is a happy combination of the grammatical and the natural methods, 
About equal space and time are given to reading, conversation, translation and 
The pupil completing these two books will have a solid knowledge of 
French inflection and construction, and at the same time will be able to express 


grammar, 


himself with readiness and precision, both by tongue and pen, in French of a fair 
degree of complexity. Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is the im- 
portance given to the study of the verbs; so far as an elementary work will per- 
mit, this forms the basis of the whole method, and experience has shown that 
the French verb, with its many forms, its difficult moods and tenses and com- 
plicated construction, is the gate-way to conquest of the language. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Guerber’s Legends of the Middle Ages, 


$1.50 | Spencerian Vertical Penmanship: 


| Modern French Texts: 


Quackenbos’s Practical Rhetoric, 1.00 Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per duzen, - B .72 Guerber’s Contes et Legendes. Parts I,and IL, each, ® .cO 
\ i E li h Cl - : Common School Course, Nos, 1 to 6, per dozen, : 06 ates : . , : : - ’ s 7 ' , ; 
c Engiis assSics. Latest Additions: i" Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre, rranged for 
Ec aoe Benjamin Franklin, 4 .35 W hite’s School Algebra, 1.00 reading classes by Epirit HEALY, . ‘ ‘ ; p ; 25 
Te *s Princess, ° . ° ° . ‘ ° ° -20 . Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet. Edited for school use 
Popes Homer's Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII and XXIV, .20 Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions, 3.50 by L ©, By Ma, ; ‘ Ky ' . ° . z " - 35 


Sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 





Circulars, specimen pages and introduction terms free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 





Is in all respects equal, and in many 
very essential particulars greatly su- 
perior, to all other systems. J¢ és 
easy to teach, and easy to 
Learn. ‘Teachers and others inter- 
ested are invited to correspond with 
the publishers. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


MERRILL’S 
VERTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 
43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





H. I. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. . 





NEW TEXT=-BOOKS. 


\Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. 





The New Franklin Arithmetics. 


In Two Books. In Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teacher's 
Manual, 

This is the only series which treats vertical 
writing systematically, and giving a large 


number of movement drills. 


| 

This is an entirely new series, containing a large | 

number of examples. | 

| 

Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 

In Two Books. 

This series meets every objection urged against 

language books. 


‘Avery’s School Physics. 


Combining Laboratory Work with Class- 
room Exercises. 


Send for Circulars. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Boston. 








Gifford’s 
Elementary 
Lessons in 
Physics. 


The teachers like this book. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 


NANIMOUSLY RECOMMENDED by the Board of Supervisors ; unanimously recommended by the 
Committee on Text Books; unanimously adopted by the School Committee June 30, 1896, for use in 
all the Grammar Schools of the City of Boston. f pt 
for the Cities of New York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other important cities, 


GirFrorD’s Puysics has also been recently adopted 


Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


& CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago. 





SOUND MATHEMATICAL TEACHING. 


“In the ‘Phillips-Loomis Elements of Geometry’ I find a clear recognition of the results of modern research, 
combined with that exactness of definition and demonstration which is characteristic of Euclid. In my opinion this 


is the first American text which does this. 


use in this country, 


assumptions and false d 
discoveries of Lobatchaffsky and other non-Euc 


etry as a barrier in the way of sound mathematical teaching. 


it- ‘s therefore, a distinct advance over all previous attempts. 
- ee sees Is who are deficient in imagination; in themselves they place the book far in advance 


ss importance than that which I have previously mentioned.’—J. 


rove of inestimable value to pupils | é 
of all others; but, in my opinion, this feature is of le 
I. Buck, Superintendent of Schools, Webster, Mass. 


PHILLIPS-LOOMIS ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Avyprew W. 


ane and Solid Geometry, an Introduction to Modern Geometry, ete. 


i yes i ‘j »s, Exercises in I 
an Appendix treating of Plane Curves and Plane Figures, Exercises 


A sample copy will be sent to any te 


acher for examination on receipt of $1.40. 


I have examined nearly, or quite, every high school geometry in common 
and I have found that in their zeal for short cuts the authors have not only introduced hidden 
deductions, but have frequently put themselves and their pupils entirely out of touch with the 
lidean investigators, so that I have come to regard the ordinary geom- 


‘The Phillips-Loomis Geometry’ has avoided all these 
The cuts of models in solid geometry will 


Purtuirs, Ph.D., and Irvine Fisuer, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. With 
Crown 8vo. Half Leather, $1.75. 


An illustrated circular may be had on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEHW YORK, N. Y. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. Nationa! School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
sew York. 











Importers and Man/frs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(@™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








[New Normal School Retort.) 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 





Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prompt 





Teachers, Superintendents 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


4%E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
=< > —-Verticular and Vertigraph ssisnacy re 





© JOSEPH GILLOTTS =—@e 
. VERTICUAR ren) VE PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 

y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 








(CRITERION STEREOPTICONS (5 BEST. 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT MAGIC LANTERNS. PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 


AND THEATRE LAMPS BEFORE BUYING. . 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
HT BAND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
f 4 OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. emeee oy + sg fore: ‘ 
H Ht te. 
OF ty ee 50 Bromfield St. Boston,Mass. 126 tie Co Benk 84. Burraion’ 
NEW YORK, 33-39 South 10 St. Pra. Pa. J3i Post St. Saw Francisco. Cat. 


Si2 Locust St. St Louis. Mo. 232 Mariette St. Arcata. Ga. 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & C0., Leominster, Mass 


Special Trial Trip Offer 


To New Subscribers. 








Journal of Education 
From Sept. 1, 1896, to faa. ; em se * Oe 


FOUR MONTHS, FOR 


50 CENTS. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was never better or more prosperous than it has been 
during the past year. The editorial and business management feel sure that during the 
coming year the JOURNAL will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It 
will be in the highest sense a professional journal. an educational newspaper, and a 
teacher’s daily help. Special attention will be given to the school interests of Boston and 
vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all other large cities. Nature 
Study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will be employed to pre- 
pare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of noted men, 
and all school holidays. A monthly supplement of four pages, devoted to elementary 
methods, exercises, and examination questions, will be given with the JOURNAL, as during 
the past year. 


All “Trial Trip” subscriptions will be discontinued January 1, 1897, 


























ee GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE a) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. te 
Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 

Send stamps forterms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO. Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application, 








ro ee a i ee De DD OD 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


’ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. $ 
se ee eo ee eh oe oe oe Os 





Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the 
century. ‘‘A small bunch of the most fragrant 
of blossoms gathered from the broad acres of 
Eugene Field’s Farm of Love.’’ Contains a se- 
lection of the most beautiful of the poems of 
Eugene Field. Handsomely illustrated by 
thirty-five of the world’s greatest artists as 
their contribution to the Monument Fund. 
But for the noble contributions of the great artists 
this book could not have been manufactured for 
$7.00, For sale at book stores, or sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to the 
Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
and tocare for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago II! 


[nwrought 


into 
the number 











Expert Best , 
Sarwiee. Courteous Equipment. unless otherwise ordered. 
Kindergartens, all grades. e 
Private’Schools Colleges, F@ir NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
1b W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
}DODDDDDDDDD0KD000000000000000000000000000 Horace Mann 
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ORACE MANN, The Educator. :|| 2 : 
Ke) y biel 
By A, E. WINSHIP, lo| A. E. WINSHIP. 
Editor Journal of Education. \3 oo Standard Typewriter 
lo 50 cents. are certain sterli liti * 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. ° NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., Int Genatevotiog tok ateciiadaeeion 
; lo| 3 Somerset St., Boston. for which all Remi ] 
. . fe} mingt 
| HIS WORK is a study of the schools as they were in his day; of |, always been famous. LIKEWISE. 
the conditions socially, educationally, and religiously ; of the © Subscribers to the JOURRAL see ae fo, = poeen a 
‘ ; 4 a : reasin 1 
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record, and notably of his heroic contest for re-election with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends opposed to him ; 
and lastly, of his struggle at Antioch College. 

This is a book which every teacher will need in his home library, and 
which every teacher’s desk should have ready for pupils’ reference. 


“The book is written in Mr, Winship’s best style.” 


‘There is need of this little book, which gives the author’s view of the man, his work, 
and his times in a condensed and readable form, with convictions rather than pretensions.” 





bd 


“Mr. Winship has done justice to a most admirable opportunity to throw more light | 
upon the career of a great educator.” State Normal Monthl al ansas j i ; 
Ree . orm onthly, Emporia, Kansas. | Publications In the 
“A. E. Winship’s book on HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR, gives just what many will 
want, a concise account of the work of that great reformer.” 


—School Journal, New York. 
Address 


Connecticut School Journal. 


The Christian Register, Boston. 


on receipt of price. 
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THE REAPERS. 





BY OLIVE E. DANA. 





Long the mists lie on the meadows, 
Thick the hoar-frost’s silver rime, 

Early slant the sunset shadows, 
Brief the days of harvest-time. 


Reapers, whet your sickles keener! 
Threshers, haste with furious flails! ° 
Bring your spoils, O careful gleaner, 
From the uplands and the vales! 


What serene, surpassing beauty 
Does the harvest strength enfold! 
Fringing all the paths of duty 
With its rose, and pearl, and gold. 


Lo, what peace waits for the taking! 
See what calms on hills afar; 

In what luminous radiance breaking 
Light of sun, and moon, and star! 


Now earth’s harvests wait; and ready 
For a blade more swift and keen, 

Guided by a hand more steady, 
Nobler growths than these are seen. 


Fields of strenuous endeavor 
Show their serried ranks afar ; 
Thought and truth are ripening ever, 
Wisdom’s growths full-bearded are. 


Come! with glancing sickles sweeping, 
Valiant hand and vision clear; 

*Tis the task of men,— this reaping,— 
And the fields all space insphere. 


And the harvests ye are bearing 
Human mind and might sustain ; 

Hearts a-hungered wait the sharing,— 
Winnow well this golden grain! 


Failing not, ’mong harvests hoary, 
Purpose, beauty, ruth to see, 

Fusing deed, and dream, and glory, 
In one hallowed ministry. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





red W. Atkinson, Springfield, Mass., in the At- 
lantie Monthly: Our teaching system tends to the 
survival of the unfittest. 

Ella F. Young, Chicago: A syllabus should never 
he prescribed for anyone except its author, and then 
the right to make ali desired changes should be 
conceded. 

Ross Turner, Artist: I believe that the influence 
of good representative art upon our schoolhouse walls 
will exert much the same effect in national art educa- 
tion that representative books do in our literature. 


Governor Taylor of Tennessee: If I am elected 
governor again, I shall be (as I was before) heart 
and soul for the improvement of the school system. 
I believe in giving every fellow a chance, and then if 
he does not take advantage of it, let him take care of 
himself. 

Professor Fisk, Official Physician at Yale: Of a 
class of 147 students, the 77 whodid not use tobacco 
surpassed the 70 who did by 19 per cent. increase in 
weight, 24 per cent. increase in height, 26 per cent. 
increase in=chest girth, and 77 per cent. in lung 
capacity. The highest fourth of the class in scholar- 
ship ‘were almost all non-smokers, and the lowest 
fourth almost all smokers. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Longfellow and Hawthorne were classmates at 
Bowdoin. 

Hawthorne burned many of his earlier manuscripts, 
dissatisfied with them and distrustful of 
powers. 


his own 


Irving was educated for the law, but decided not 
to practice, but rather to devote himself, incident- 
ally, to the mercantile life in which his brothers 
were already prosperous. ‘The financial crash of 
1815 led to failure, and, at the age of thirty-two, he 
was thrown upon his own resources, and he turned 
to literature for a livelihood. 

Colonel Washington Irving was his appropriate 
title, having been upon the military staff of the gov- 
ernor of New York in 1814 as aide-de-camp. 

The “Sketch Book” papers were his first work 
after the business failure of 1815. After an unpre- 
cedented success in New York City, they were re- 
published in London. 

Audubon could never understand how anyone could 
live in a city so long as there wasa country. Even 
an occasional visit filled him with unutterable loath- 
ing and sadness. He was born for the birds and 
lived to enjoy their haunts. 

Hawthorne’s “'I'wice-Told Tales ” were simply the 
book form of stray contributions to the newspapers 
and magazines, printed for the first time in perma- 
nent form in 1841, attracting no general attention, 
having little sale. They were admired, however, by 
those capable of appreciating the choicest literature, 
and the admiration of Bancroft, then collector of the 
port of Boston, led to his appvintment to an agree- 
able position in the custom house. Change of admin- 
istration retired Bancroft and Hawthorne, and the 
latter married, moved into the Old Manse at Concord, 
where he wrote in absolute retirement until the elec- 
tion of Polk, four years later, festered Bancroft to 
power, and gave him high place in the cabinet. 
Hawthorne had the choice of many posts of honor 
and emolument, but he chose the collectorship of the 
port of Salem, where he wrote “Scarlet Letter.” 
Four years later, with the election of Tyle’, he was 
once more retired, and removed to The Wayside at 
Concord. At the end of another four years he was 
largely the cause of the popularity and nomination 
of Franklin Pierce to the presidency. 


’ 





A PLEA FOR “ FACULTY PSYCHOLOGY.” 





BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The mind (consciousness) has been studying itself 
for ages. It has observed its own activities and prod- 
ucts and classified them under the heads of percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, reasoning, etc. These 
distinct forms of activity have been conveniently em- 
braced under the general term “mental faculties,” a 
mental faculty signifying a special function of the 
mind or a special form or phase of mental action. 
All these special forms of mental functions or actions 
were classified by Kant under the three heads of 
Thought, Feeling, and Will. 

For many years mental phenomena have been con- 
veniently observed and classified «under these three 
heads. Within a few years an effort has been made 
to discredit this classification, and indeed all classifi- 
cation of mental functions. The movement began 
with Herbart, who in his treatise on psychology re- 
marks: “Now if to these vague and unscientific classi- 
fications there be added a theory of mental faculties, 
then psychology is changed into a mythology, in 


which no one will confess a serious belief.” This 
opinion of Herbart has been seized upon by his dis- 
ciples and made so prominent in their writings and 
lectures that the expression, “faculty psychology,” has 
become a term of derision and reproach. It is now 
not uncommon for writers of a certain class to ridi- 
cule. the idea of “mental faculties,” and so wide felt 
has been their influence, that even many of those who 
still cling to the expression, do so with timidity and 
a sort of apologetic or “please excuse me” air that 
seems to “damn with faint praise” their own example. 

This attitude of antagonism towards the idea of 
distinct functions is especially prominent 
among the two schools of psychology known as Her- 
bartianism and Physiological Psychology. ‘Thus 
Wundt, the father of physiological psychology, says: 
“Wolf is the originator of the so-called theory of 
mental faculties, which has influenced psychology to 
the present day. This theory, based upon a super- 
ficial classification of mental processes, was couched 
in terms of general notions, memory, imagination, 
sensibility, understanding, ete., which it regarded as 
simple and fundamental forces of the mind. It was 
left for Herbart, one of the acutest thinkers of our 
century, to give a convincing proof of the utter empti- 
ness of this theory.” 

Zichen, a disciple of Wundt, remarks: “There has 
always been a tendency to render these special activi- 
ties, that may be distinguished more or less justly, 
independent entities, by ascribing them to just as 
many different psychical faculties. On the contrary, 
however, we shall hold to the fact that all these ac- 
tivities simply represent varieties of the association 
of ideas.” Hoffding criticises the classification of 
states of mind on account of their being regarded as 
causes of phenomena, asserting that ““I‘here is scarcely 
a single conscious state which is only idea, only feel- 


mental 


ing, or only will.” 

Thus the, term, mental faculty, has recently had to 
run the gauntlet of criticism, every one of a certain 
class of thinkers being ready to give it a blow or a 
kick. Nearly all of the Herbartians in this country 
seem to take special pleasure in giving a fling at 
“faculty psychology,” and they have really fright- 
ened some of the disciples of standard psychology so 
that they hesitate to use the term “mental faculties.” 
Dr. Hinsdale, in his excellent paper on formal culture 
read at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association in 1894, apologizes for his speaking of the 
different activities of the mind, saying: “I am not 
about to attempt the rehabilitation of the much de- 
rided “faculty psychology.” Dr. McClellan, in that 
very thoughful work, “Psychology of Number,” fol- 
lows the new fashion, saying: “This ‘faculty psy- 
chology’ is not merely negatively useless for the edu- 
cator, but is positively false, and, therefore, harmful 
in its effects.” 

Some of this objection to the use of the word “fac- 
ulties” to indicate mental states or operations is based 
on actual reason; some of it seems to be merely the 
fashion of the day. The principal reasons for the 
position of those who object to the theory of mental 
faculties will be briefly noticed. First, there are 
those who do not believe that mental functions and 
operations can be classified. Hoffding, in discussing 
the subject, remarks, “Such a classification is not, 
however, so easily made as was for a long time sup- 
posed.” Another reason for the objection is that 
there is danger of such classification leading to in- 
correct conceptions of mental phenomena. As 
Ifoffding puts it, “These faculties were regarded as 
the causes of the phenomena concerned, and thus the 
need for a causal explanation was satisfied in a very 
convenient, though quite illusory, manner.” 

Others again object to classifying the activities of 
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the mind because these activities are not always abso- 
lutely distinct in actual mental operations. In other 
swords, these activities often overlap and are asso- 
ciated in the same mental operation or product. But 
such a relation of mental states does not invalidate 
the distinction, for it is really involved in the theory 
of mental faculties as intelligently held. Professor 
Ladd, in his “Primer of Psychology,” says, “We shall 
see that they all (the faculties) involve one another in 
a complicated way. Thus we cannot have a percep- 
tion without previously having developed and ac- 
tively using at the same time the power of memory, 
imagination, and even thought.” ‘This to him is no 
objection to the theory of “faculties,” for he adopts 
it in his treatment of mental phenomena. The fact 
that one faculty assists or is associated with another 
does not destroy the individuality of the faculties. 
The heart cannot operate without blood or the blood 
flow without the heart, yet the two are not identical. 
Air does not exist without moisture in it nor water 
without air, yet no one for that reason would object 
to speaking of them as distinct objects. I cannot 
compare two objects of thought unless I recall then, 
but this does not make recollection and comparison 
In 


product it is usually easy to point out the various ele- 


the same operation. a mental manifestation or 


ments of perception, imagination, and reasoning, 
and their being united in the same mental produci 
does not destroy the distinetion between them. 

In many cases, however, the mental activity is al- 
most absolutely simple and individual. One can be 
so absorbed in looking or listening as to be unable to 
imagine or reason; and the possibility of this illus- 
trates the individuality of mental operations. In 
many cases of the operation of one faculty there will 
be the mere trace of a second faculty. One can sit in 
the twilight of evening and permit the flow of mem- 
ory-images through consciousness, and neither see nor 
reason nor put Mental 
are often as distinct as air and water, though in each 


forth a volition. activities 
case one may contain some elements of the other. 

Another objection to the theory of mental facul- 
iies is that it seems to lead to the idea that the mind is 
complex rather than simple. That there may have 
been danger of this is not denied, for text- books and 
teachers may not have been careful to prevent this 
conception. 

Dr. DeGarmo seems to have fallen into this error, 
for he says, in his work on Herbart, “The mind ac- 
cording to this theory is an aggregation of faculties: 
it is the sum of what we call sense-perception, memory, 
imagination, reason, feeling, choice, volition, and the 
like.” Some minds are so objective and concrete in 
their conceptions that they find it difficult to think 
of distinct activities without thinking of distinct ob- 
It is thus possible that the treatment of the 
mind as possessing different faculties may have led 


jee {s. 


some persons to think of them as parts of the mind, 
This 


mental infirmity, the inability to conceive different 


as the handle and blades are parts of the knife. 


functions without thinking of material parts, should 
not, however, lead us to condemn the notion of facul- 
the 
. tricity may be proved to be different manifestations 


ties of mind. ‘Though heat, light, and elec- 
of the same foree, it does not follow that we should 
drop the names and notions that distinguish them. 
And a menial infirmity that prevents one from con- 
ceiving different functions without thinking of them 
as parts is no objection to the doctrine. 

Besides, it should be noted that writers who use 
the. theory of mental facullies have been careful to 
make the point clear that a faculty does not mean a 
part of In Mental 


Science, published in 1883, I make the following 


the mind. my own work on 
statement: “The mind, though possessing different 
faculties, is not to be regarded as complex. It is not 
made up of parts, but is single and one. It may act 
in various ways and be regarded as possessing various 
capacities, but it is the same one thing acting under 
different forms or in different ways. The mind is a 


spiritual unity: having many powers, but one essence. 


To it may be applied, with special propriety, the 
motto, ‘E. Pluribus Unum.’” And Ladd in his 
“Primer of Psychology” remarks, “By faculties we 
understand nothing but the various complex and de- 
veloped modes of the mind’s life.’ And again, “Yet 
in all these faculties, so called, the mind is one; it 15 
I that perceive, remember, imagine, think, feel, and 
choose.” 

It is a notable fact bearing upon the question that 
those writers who denounce or ridicule the theory of 
mental faculties do actually use the names of these 
Thus what they deny in 
This is true not only 


faculties in their writings. 
theory they accept in practice. 


of Herbart, but also of Wundt and Ziehen. In dis- 
cussing the “Assumed Mental Faculties,’ Herbart 


remarks, “That the classified mental faculties exist 
not side by side with one another, but in relation to 
one another, empirical psychology acknowledges.” 
He also speaks of the “faculty of feeling,” and the 
“faculty of desire,” the “faculty of representation,” 
ete., and of the “lower and higher faculties,” and de- 
votes a chapter to the discussion of the “co-operation 
Wundt 


uses the terms feeling, will, attention, memory, con- 


and development of the mental faculties.” 


cepts, judgments, ete., in the sense in which thev are 
used in standard psychology, and thus virtually admits 
in thought what he denies in theory. Ziehen also 
finds it impossible to avoid the terms perception, 
memory, imagination, judgment, ete., in discussing 
the manifestations of psychic action. 

'The inference from all this is that it is a mistake to 
drop the terms which have been used to denote the 
specific forms of mental activity. It is not only a 
great convenience, but almost, if not quite, a necessity 
to use the words perception, memory, judgment, «#ic., 
In fact, it is well- 
nigh impossible to intelligently discuss mental action 
They aid the student in dis- 
criminating the different facts of consciousness, and 


in discussing mental phenomena. 
without these terms. 


thus tend to give clearer ideas of mental phenomena. 
Not to use these terms and to think in the categories 
which they suggest, is to have an obscure and chaotic 
notion of mental action. Besides, they actually ex- 
press definite distinctions in the functioning of the 
mind, which no other terms that we have can denote. 
If we decide to keep the special terms perception, 
memory, ete., to express distinct forms of mental 
action, they need to be classified under some general 
term; and I know of no word better adapted to this 
than the word “faculty.” It thus seems to me to be 
eminently proper to speak of the “faculties of the 
mind” as embracing perception, memory, imagina- 
Understanding precisely what 
we mean by the term, [ think it would be a grave mis- 
take to be driven from its use either by the denuncia- 
tion or ridicule of its opponents. 


tion, judgment, ete. 


There is much 
sound sense in the statement of Ladd: “In so far as 
this word (faculty) or any other cognate terms (such 
as “capacity, power,” etc.) can be safely used in the 
g, we need not greatly 
And further on he says that “We 
are obliged to employ the terms assigned customarily 


clear light of the understandin 
object to them.” 


to the so-called faculties.” 

While the reason for retaining the expression 
“mental faculty” and the specifie terms perception, 
memory, ete., seems conclusive, the weight of auther- 
Dr. James Mark 
Baldwin of the University of Toronto treats the mind 


ity is decidedly in this direction. 


under intelleet, feeling, and will, and discusses the 
intellect under the several heads of sensation, percep- 
recollection and reproduction, 


tion, imagination, 


thought, and reason. Dr. John Dewey of Chicago 
University in his psychology, though earcful to ex- 
plain that the “so-called faculties” are not “powers of 
the mind,” treats the mind’s knowledge under the 
heads of perception, memory, imagination, thinking, 
and intuition.. Dr. William James of Harvard Uni- 
versity, though he seems to discount the idea of facul- 
lies, speaks of “the elementary powers which the 
mind possesses, memory, imagivation, association, 
judgment, and volition,” and in his treatment of the 


subject he discusses the powers of attention, concep- 
tion, perception, comparison,, memory, imagination, 
reasoning, ete. Professor Ladd of Yale emphasizes 
this position in his physiological psychology by say- 
ing: “They have not succeeded in supplanting or dis- 
crediting the classifications of the ‘Old Psychology.’ 
Nor is it likely that the principal classes into which 
all mental phenomena are now thrown will ever be 
changed. The faculties of the mind, however the 
term is understood, will remain the same.” 

The authority of these great leaders in modern 
psychological study ought to so establish the faith of 
the teacher in the fundametal assumptions of stand- 
ard psychology that the flings and jibes of the lesser 
lights shall not lead them to discard the intelligent 
use of the term “faculties” in considering the differ- 
ent phases or functions of consciousness. To the 
younger teachers of the country I suggest that it 
would be well to consider the subject in the light of 
reason and authority before deciding to discard and 
ridicule the doctrine of “mental faculties.” 





BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


ELEANOR ROOT. 


“My!” said Lettie meditatively, “I wish Zcould go 
She leaned her chin in 


ART IN THE 


BY 


to a “Boston high school.” 
her hands, while her mind went dotting along over 
the things she had seen that day at the big school 
her city cousins attended. Best of all, she decided, 
was the big assembly hall where were the beautiful 
statues. She did wish she could see them again. 
She 
Yes, there was the lovely Greek 
What a glorious creature! 
What was 


Lettie stretched her neck to get a 


Suddenly, she started. Could it be possible? 
rubbed her eves. 
maiden the 


And those must be her hunting dogs. 


with bow. 
she aiming at? 
better view, but she disappeared just as a pretty, 
little hoy came flying through the air. He, too, 
had a bow and quiver, but they were strapped to his 
side, and he seemed bent only upon hurrying as 
fast as his wings would take him. 

“They always put him in the valentines,” thought 
Lettie. I wonder why! Dear! T wish he wouldn’t 
hurry so! THe’s so cute, [’d just like to talk to him. 
What a pity he’s blind!” 

But who was that woman coming toward her 
with a helmet, and a waving plume, and a shield? 
Lettie had never seen a woman dressed like that be- 
fore. She was trying to get up enough, courage to 
ask her if she were an Amazon—they had just been 
studying in Lettie’s school about the woman army 
in Dahomey—when she happened to think that the 

negresses! A minute more and it 
would have been out, and then how offended the god- 
dess would have been; for she was a goddess; her 


Amazons were 


cousin had told her so that afternoon when they had 
Ilow little she had 
thought then that she should ever see the original! 


stopped to look at her statue. 

Ah, a procession! Dancing girls playing on eym- 
hals, their hair intertwined with grape and ivy 
But 


are following! 


leaves. what a languid-looking youth they 

His hair is done up like a girl’s be- 
hind, and festooned, also, with vine and ivy leaves. 
A contrast, indeed, is he to the manly-looking 
figure standing to one side, and hardly deigning to 
He is the 
man, Lettie thinks, she has ever seen! 


handsomest 
Who is he? 


Ilis face looks so familiar that she is sure she has 


glance before him. very 


Ile must 
have been hunting, for he has a bow in his hand. 
Nine beautiful 


They must be sisters, they look so much 


secn him before, or at least his picture, 


And here is another procession. 
maidens. 
alike. And one has a lyre playing,and one is dancing, 
and one looks very serious and seems to be reading a 
scroll which she holds in her hand, and two wear 
masks, but very different, for one is mournful, and 
the other is joyful and laughing; and here is one 
singing, and another one playing the lyre; and there 


is a stately figure holding a globe, which she is point- 
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ing to, and last comes one declaiming a poem, in 
b] 
full, rounded tones. 
What a man stalking behind! 
’ ) MS Ss pry f ° } a is aT j 
Lettie feels sorry for him, with his begrimmed, tired 
face. He must have to work all the time. for even 
in this gala procession he carries his hammer and 
pincers. 


funny, lame 


And there is another man with a trident, 
Lettie holds her 
breath, she is so afraid he will run over the poor, 
lame man. Put just then there walks slowly along 
three figures which engage her attention. The first 
holds a distaff, and is very beautiful; the second, a 
little older, turns the spindle, and the third, an old. 
old woman, cuts the thread with a sharp, cruel- 


in a chariot drawn by sea horses. 


tooking pair of scissors. Lettie sighs. She wishes 
something more pleasant would come along, and, 


us If in answer to her wish. there appears, flying 
e Pr 


from above, a glitering figure with wings on his hel- 
met and on his feet. 
hardly 


He goes so fast that her eves 


can follow him; but just as he disappears, 
there comes to view a most royal looking couple. 


They 


white 


are seated on a throne drawn by four snow- 


with out- 
which seems not to 


horses, and above them, poised 


stretched wings, is a great eagle, 
mind in the least the lightning playing all about, 
the the 


with the chariot. But it startles Lettie. 


nor sound of thunder, which :rolls along 

it is so loud, 

and she jumps out of her seat, right into her uncle's 
arms. 

“QO, uncle, 

. “What, 


Then Lettie sits down and tells him all about the 


* she exclaims, “did you see them?” 


dear?” he asks. 
wonderful people she had seen that afternoon, and 


they put their heads together, and looked in the en- 


clopedias, and before long they have found out who 


every one is. Can you do as well? 


CRETE. 


BY A. R. MISCHLICH, 





‘* Lyctus and Phwestus, Rhytium and the rest 
Whom Crete from all her hundred cities sent.” 
— Homer's Iliad. 
Thus sang the Grecian bard of this verdant and 
then flourishing island, which might well be called the 
“Emerald Isle” of the Mediterranean. 
fore Homer's time, r back into the days 
of myth and legend, one Minos was supposed to have 


But even be- 
reaching fa 


ruled over this land. Greek mythology abounds in 
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there. ‘Titus was ordained first) bishop of this 


church. 
Hlowever, the Cretans, like many another nation, 
destroyed their power and influence by internal dis- 
sensions and factional fights. Its hundred cities lie 
in ruins; its population, numbering over a million in 
the days of Ilomer, to-day scarcely consists of three 
For nearly seven hundred years 
but the 


galling yoke of their oppressors has not been able to 


hundred thousand. 
the island has been under foreign domination; 
train the Cretans to submit without protest, nor has 
it broken their indomitable spirit and love of freedom. 
Again and again the flames of rebellion have broken 
to be smothered by brutal force of over- 


out, only 


whelming numbers. 











allusions to Crete and its inhabitants. Witness, for The Venetians conquered the island in 1204, and 
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instance, the story of Daedalus, spoken of as the 
builder of the Cretan labyrinth. It is also said that 
he constructed wings with which he fled. across the 
Aegean sea. 

Crete has been designated the cradle of the civili- 
zation introduced into Europe by the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians. In Homer’s day it was very pros- 
perous and many cities dotted ‘the island. Its king 
was one of the powerful rulers, and his friendship was 
cultivated by the active nations of his day. ' The 
apostle Paul visited Crete and founded a church 


in 1669 they were driven out by the Turks, who have 
the island 


rebellions against 


heen more or less masters of ever since. 
Sinee 1770 there 
the rule of the crescent. 

Love of freedom and of country have 
a heroic action on the part of the inhabitants of this 


them- 


have been many 
caused many 


island. In- 1828, one hundred Cretans tied 
selves together by their belts and took an oath never 
to separate until they had either conquered or died. 
All but one redeemed the pledge with life. The book 


of Cretan history is replete with deeds of heroism. 
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some due to 


Insurrection has followed insurrection, 


the bad government of the Turks, others to the re- 
ligious hatred between the followers of the cross and 
those of the crescent. 

Cretans in arms 


find the brave 


struggling for independence or 


‘To-day we again 
the 


annexation to 


against Turks, 


Greece. Johannis Petropoulaki and 
Koundouraki are the leaders in the present revolt. 
The 


a! . 
throughout 


have appealed for help to the Greeks 
the 


eolleeted in 


(‘retans 


world, and many thousand dollars 
countries. 


Asphy- 
35,000 insur- 


have been this and other 


Bloods fights have 


and Vamos. 


taken place at Apokorona, 
It is said that about 
The Cretans formed a provi- 
1896, and Manousos Koun- 
The 
question is again uppermost in the minds of Kuro- 
pean statesmen, and no one can tell what the future 
may hold. A report has been circulated stating that 
Lord Salisbury favors granting the island autonomy. 
By cable of August 24, it was stated that Turkey is 
to submit to the terms for the settlement of 
Cretan troubles as proposed by the Austrian 
These are that a Chris- 
the establishment of 
and the 


kos, 


gents are under arms. 


sional government July 5, 


dourakis has been chosen president. Eastern 


willing 
the 
minister of foreign affairs. 


tian governor be appointed, 


financial autonomy, payment of 
to the sultan. 


SIZE, LOCATION, 


Cretan 
tribute 
AND CLIMATE. 


Crete is 150 miles long and from six to thirty-five 


niles wide. ~ Its area is 2,949 square miles. It is an 
island of the Mediterranean between latitude 34 de- 
erees, £7 minutes, and 3) degrees, 41 minutes north, 


and longitude 23 degrees, 29 minutes, and 26 degrees 
? _~ , 


20 minutes east. It is south of Greece, and shuts in 
the archipelago. 

Thus situated, Crete enjoys a delightful climate. 
Irom the coast to the lofty mountains in the interior 
the 


breeze from 


of the south. 


there is a constant invigorating 


Mediterranean, modifying the heat 

PRODUCTIONS. 
Possessing so fine a climate and a rich, fertile soil, 
it is no wonder that the island is robed in perpetual 
Innumerable plants and flowers carpet the 
The eye is regaled by stately forests 
Here 


cives its tissue, the meadow its pasture, and the vine 


green. 
productive soil, 


of oak, cypress, and olive trees. the silkworm 
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Cotton, 
tobacco, olive oil, grapes, oranges, lemons, wine, silk, 
Lime- 


its lucious grapes in overflowing measure. 


and wool are among the productions of Crete. 
stone and slate are among the minerals found on the 
island. 
COMMERCE. 
Because of their proximity to the 
Aegean seas the Cretans have a natural and quick 
Its com- 


Ionian and 
means of communication with many places. 
merce ought and would be considerable were it not 
for the curse of internal dissensions and the jealousy 
Its exports consist ot 
Its 


imports are manufactured articles, and, to-day, prin- 


and hatred of differing creeds. 
silk, wool, wine, and the natural productions. 


cipally guns, rifles, and pistols, of which the Cretans 


are fond. Many a Cretan household fairly 


bristles with weapons. 
The Cretans, like their Greek brothers, are born 


very 


merchants, and it takes a sharp man to beat a Cretan 
at a bargain. Therefore, when the cross has sup- 
planted the erescent and the dove of peace has again 
found an abiding place on the island, we may look to 
a flourishing condition of commerce in that part of 
the world. 

SURFACE. 

Rugged and mountainous, especially towards the 
interior. Mt. Ida is situated near the middle of the 
island. In the 
vicinity of this mountain there are many caverns, and 
one of the most extensive of these is said to have been 


It has an elevation of 7.674 feet. 


These mountains in the 
Here 


one finds narrow clefts in perpendicular walls of 


the retreat of the Mimotaur. 
interior form the bulwark of Cretan freedom. 
rocks. These are really troughs. In winter they are 
filled with snow and slush, and are in consequence un- 
imhabitable. 

further down. 


In summer the water forces an outlet 

This peculiar characteristic has «le- 
fined the time and nature of the Cretan insurrections. 
In winter the son of the mountains ts.forced to leave 
his mountain home and earn his living in the cities. 
In winter he In 
ravines and defiles of the mountains offer places of 


cannot wage war. summer the 


refuge where no enemy can follow him. ‘Thus in 
summer insurrection prospers. 
Crete has some fine harbors. 
THE CRETANS. 
They are strong, healthy, liberty-loving 
heroes and patriots. 


people, 
Especially true is that of those 
who live in the mountains. These have preserved the 
characteristics of the original Cretans and from time 
immemorial have been recognized as brave warriors 
and hardy mountaineers. 
agile, and terrible in war. Sickness is an almost un- 
known factor and there are many centenarians. 

The contradictions in the character of the Cretans 


They are tall, graceful, 


are many. They are hospitable, and yet will not 
hesitate to steal from their guest. Cordial and 


friendly in their greeting, their avariciousness and 
cunning will lead them to take advantage of both 
friend and foe. “Fear the Greeks when they bring 
gifts” is also true of the Cretans. 
proud, and yet are too lazy to keep themselves clean. 


They are very 


Their picturesque clothing shows their manly forms 
and their demeanor and dignity remind one of the 
(reek heroes of old. The avariciousness of the 
Cretan is such that it is said that a Cretan would stcal 
from his own father. In angient times the Cretans 
wére renowned as pirates; to-day they are adepts at 
all’ kinds of theft, being especially skillful in stealing 
sheep. 

The population of the island may be said to’ be 
(ireék by race, of which 270,000 are Greek by religion, 
and 70,000 Mohammedans. Most of the Moham- 
medans are of Greek descent, and Greek is the only 
language spoken on the island. ‘They hate the Chris- 
tians with all the hatred of convert blood, and the 
Christian Cretans return this hatred. Thus the 
vendetta between the two creeds goes on from genera- 
tion to generation. It is not a quarrel of race, but of 
creed. The followers of both creeds are at fault, and 
it needs a firmer and better government than that of 
the Turk to keep order on the island. 
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FOR THE STUDY OF “SILAS MARNER.” 


(IV.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


$2. 
between church and chapel worship? 

43. What is George Eliot’s method of presenting 
characters? Give some of her portrayals. 

14. What were Silas’ trances? Have we reason 
to suppose that they recurred after the finding of 


How do you account for the lack of similarity 


Eppie? 
Ld. 
lot svstem for deciding guilt? 
16. What was Mant’s bible? 
17. How long, in point of fact, had ‘Macey, 


Is there any anachronism in the use of the 


tailor,” been the sign over Mr. Macey’s door? 
18. Was Silas correct in saying, “There's drawing 
0’ lots in the Bible?” 


19. What is meant by the “high screened seats” at 
the Rainbow ? 
50. Where in the book do we find primitive and 


irrefragible proof of God’s love? 


‘¢ How homely are the elements from which this work of artis 
constructed, and how matchless the result!” — M. Blind. 





Qe 
THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 
BY BESSIE L, PUTNAM. 


Dame Nature is not usually regarded as much of 


a joker; and while at times she seems to enliven her 


serious work with a tinge of humor, some definite 


object is generally attained thereby. Does she bid 
their claws, 
pussy-like, into the clothing of the passerby, cause 
the ripened seed-pod of touch-me-not to discharge its 
contents in every direction at his slightest touch, or 
even pelt him with the hard stony fruit of witch- 
hazel, the recipient of these attentions should feel 
neither flattered nor affronted, for they all have a 
practical end in view,—a personal motive, I may 
add. And while the amateur botanist who postpones 
his analysis of the closed or bottle gentian — Gen- 


the avens and hound's-tongue fasten 


tiana Andrewsii— until the end of the season, wait- 
ing for the buds to open, and finding that they did 
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not open, and he is still in the dark regarding the 
plant’s identity, may feel slightly indignant at the 
ease with which he has been victimized, yet, viewed 
from the point of plant economy, the plan is, as we 
shall presently see, most serious and business-like. 
First, as to the general aspect of the plant: The 
foliage appears in early spring from a root which 
lives over winter, or is perennial. The round or 
terete, smooth, erect stem and entire, opposite leaves 
render it in general appearance similar to the com- 
mon soapwort. The leaves are sessile, prominently 
three-veined, and in late summer the terminal ones 
partake more or less of the rich purple of the corolla. 
The [flowers are arranged in circles or whorls at 


the base of the upper sets of leaves (axillary), and 
at the ends of the stems. At first glance they seem 
closely reiated to the turtle-head, Chelone glabra,—an 
error readily detected when the ovary is examined, 
The calyx is short and top shaped, the five-rounded 
lobes constituting not more than one-third of its 
entire length. The petals too are united, thus form- 
ing a gamopetalous blossom. The five stamens are 
arranged alternately with the lobes of the corolla, 
and firmly attached to the latter for about half their 
length. The anthers converge, often clinging to- 
gether in the new-blown flower. The pistil consists 
of a one-celled ovary and a two-cleft stigma, the 
divisions of which are reflexed. In the early stages 
of growth it will be observed that the stamens are 
fully as long as the pistil (a in Fig. 2); but as the 
blossom approaches maturity the pistil towers above 
its companions, oftimes outgrowing its floral drapery. 
(b, Fig. 2.) 

The most unique feature of the entire plant is that 
the flowers never (or rarely) open, but have the sem- 
blance of buds; though the deep plaits between the 
lobes (¢, Fig. 2) are proof that this strange perversity 
is not on account of lack of material. 

The manner of fertilization has elicited consider- 
able comment among botanists, the fact that the 
flowers do not open being for a time taken as con- 


bs 


clusive evidence against the theory of cross fertiliza- 
tion. Vausenburg advances the idea that the stigma 
is pollinated in passing the anthers. Kunze includes 
it among cleistogamous flowers (that is, fertilized in 
bud, like the small apetalous flowers of our common 
blue violet which follow the showy ones of spring). 
Gray states that the flower opens fora short time 
in sunshine; this is evidently a very rare occurrence, 
—at least other botanists have failed to observe it. 
Gray also notes the proterandry (anthers maturing 
before th. stigma), and states that spontaneous self- 
pollination may oecur by the lobes of the stigma 
curling back until they reach the anthers. Beal, 
Robertson, and Weed have noted the frequent visits 
of bumblebees, making it evident that these insects 
have successfully solved and put into practice the 
cross-fertilization problem. 

But how do they enter the floral fortress? Last 
season the writer experienced much pleasure in 
watching their movements among the blossoms of a 
plant growing in the wild-flower garden. The tongue 
of the bee is first thrust, not without some difficulty, 
between the tightly-folded lobes of th. corolla; an 
opening is thus made through which the head is 
thrust; and finally the bee forces almost the entire 
body into the flower in its quest of sweets, the lobes 
folding down closely upon it, and leaving only the 
tip of the abdomen and a portion of the hind legs 
visible. But the invader ofttimes loses his temper 
before this state of bliss is reached; perhaps he does 
not even succeed in forcing his tongue into the por- 
tals at the first or second trial; rarely he evinces his 
disgust by withdrawing to a neighboring flower, but 
may be confidently expected back ere many moments 
have passed, either to the same or a sister gentian ; 
more frequently, however, he renews his attacks 
with redoubled vigor, and shows no signs of giving 
up the contest until victory is won. But after he 
has drained the cup, What fun! He tries to escape 
in the ordinary way, but finds that the doors are 
closed behind him ; then itis that he buzzes in earnest, 
dusting his downy coat thoroughly with pollen in 
his efforts to escape. Of course the simplest way is 
to back out; this he duly finds, and feels evidently 
well repaid for the temporary discomfiture, for he 
straightway repeats the performance in a neighbor- 
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ing flower, brushing upon its stigma some of the 
pollen gained in the previous venture. 

But you still wonder why the flower never opens, 
or perhaps rejoice that since it is so miserly with its 
nectar, even a clumsy bumblebee has outwitted it. 
The more we study nature, the more apparent and 
general becomes the principle of co-operation ; and 
a practical application of this is brought out regard- 
ing the gentian by Professor Clarence Weed in his 
“Ten New England Blossoms.” He writes: “It is 
worthy of note that this gentian, while it inhabits 
localities where ants are abundant, has no hairs or 
other methods of preventing their visits except by 
keeping the corolla closed.” Since very little pollen 
adheres to the smooth bodies of ants, they would 
thus pillage the sweets without giving any assist- 
ance in return, were not some protective measure in 
force. 

Thoreau has been criticised for describing 
flowers as “a splendid blue... bluer than the 
bluest sky”; and while from an artist’s point of 
view this may savor of sentimental hyperbolism, it 
is certainly true that some of the flowers show a 
clear azure hue seldom approached in the floral 
world. Yet the shades of color vary so greatly with 
age, amount of direct sunshine, etc., that no single 
palette is applicable to the individual flowers; and 
one may usually find on the same plant all variations 
from azure and white to a rich purple. Professor 
Weed notes that the eye of the bumblebee is alert 
on this point, and that it wastes no time upon the 
dark-colored flowers, but only enters those on which 
the light blue with white markings gives evidence 
that the fount of sweets is still flowing. Whether 
really guided in this matter by its sense of sight or 
of smell, is certainly an interesting subject for 
further investigation. 

We have noticed the resemblance of the flower to 
that of a turtle-head. (A flower of each may be 
examined by the pupils, having them note in detail 
the points of similarity.) An examination of the 
seed-pod is sufficient to tell us that. though seemingly 
alike in numerous respects, they are, after all, not 
closely related. A cross-section of the turtle-head 
seed-pod shows that it is two-celled, and that the 
seeds are attached to a central axis or placenta. The 
gentian ovary is one-celled (d in Fig. 2), and the 
seeds cover nearly the entire inner surface of the 
pod. 

This species is widely distributed, extending from 
British America to Carolina. Though frequenting 
moist places in meadows and by roadsides, it thrives 
well in ordinary garden cultivation, and a root trans- 
planted to the school grounds will prove a source 
from which to draw lessons from nature first-hand, 
as well as a charming floral ornament in the days 
when ripening seed-pods mark a glory of the past 
in most of the haunts of flowerdom. 
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HOW OUR PRESIDENT IS ELECTED. 


BY E. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


meaning, 
how new ones originate, 
usually two or more, 
advantages of this, 
( Democratic, 
Republican, 
Prohibition, 
( Labor, 





.. } names, ' minor parties, 1 People’s, 
S ( Federalists, 
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x | old parties, , “ American,” 
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‘3 | Greenback, 
= { national committee, 
ry | state central committees, 
— city and town, 
nae, | minor committees, district, 


( county, 
brief history of each, 
( tariff, 
great questions } silver, . 
at issue, ( state-rights, 


of the past, | slavery. 
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National Committees : 


National Conventions : 


lection : 
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Inauguration : 


Term and Salary : 
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number, 
appointment, 
present chairman, 





time, 





general, 4 managing, 
( organizing, 
call national eonvention, 
fix date, 
select city, [ tees, 
duties, 4 issue instructions to state commit- 
send speakers and money to doubt- 
ful states, [uments, 
distribute literature and party doc- 
q | collect funds. 


( different in each party, 
{ several months before election, 
( St. Louis, 


place - ‘ 
I . i Chicago, 
{ four at large from each state, 
| two from each congressional district 
delegates, < ve, 
| chosen at conventions, 
| alternates, 
P temporary, 
chairman, f oe 
a | | permanent, 
organiza-  } 
. < secretary, 
tion, } . . 
| ete { resolutions, 
committeeson_ - 
( ( platform, 


presentation of candidates, 
nominating speeches, 
- by states, 
- for president, 
for vice-president, 


balloting, 





“A. 


adoption of party platform, 


{ letters of acceptance from nominees, 

ratification meetings over the coun- 

stump-speaking, [try, 

( rallies, 

general campaigning, 4 torch-light 
parades, 

dissemination of literature, 

discussion of national questions, 

influencing of voters, 

nomination of electors, 

( Harrison's, 1840 

famous cam- . “sg ; 

, < Lincoln’s, 
paigns, 


( Hayes’, 


prelimi- 
nary, 


—— SO 


people vote for electors, 
indirectly for the nominee, 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
( in each state, 
vote usually as a unit, 
number depends on population, 
as many as there are senators and 
representatives, 
qualifications, 
fifteen in Massachusetts, 
thirty-six in New York. 
‘meets in each state in December, 
vote for the candidates, 
result sent to Washington, 
official announcement, 
in ease of a tie house elects, 
popular vote of defeated candidate may exceed 


electors, 





electoral 
college, 


A 





-™ % 


that of the president-elect. 


Washington, 

New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Washington, 


has been held at 


fourth of March, 

oath, 

administered by chief justice, 
witnessed by retiring president, 
address, 

description of ceremonies. 


members of cabinet, 








. | ministers to foreign countries, 
appoint- ’ consuls, 
ments, | postmasters, 
{| to supreme court, 
examine ( sign, 
bills, { veto, 


messages and recommendations to congress, 
call special sessions of congress, 

receiving and entertaining visitors, 
command all armies of the United States. 


four years, 
Washington, 
Jackson, 
two terms, Lincoln, 


Grant, 
Cleveland, 


} 
) 
| 


' $50,000 per year, 


( month, 
amount per , week, 

| day, 
house rent free, 
Queen Victoria’s salary ° 


» 


qualifications, 
presides over senate, 

duties, no vote, 

{ not important, 
salary, 
name of present incumbent, 
acting president when ? 
becomes president when ? 


Vice-President : 


selected by president, 

eight members, 

salary, 

secretary of state (Olney), 
secretary of treasury (Carlisle), 
secretary of war (Lamont), 


a 





~ 
-S » ° 
= <{ secretary of navy (Hilary), 
‘> | secretary of interior 
~ | secretary of agriculture (Morton), 
secretary of law 
secretary of the mails (Bissell), 
=_ ; ; ' Webste 
| distinguished cabinet officers, Hs *, 
Presidential candidates are not always selected 


It 


s good party tactics to choose one from a doubtful, 


vecause of ability, patriotism, or statesmanship. 


or “close,” state, that the electoral vote may be se- 
cured. ‘The national committee usually designates 


the locality from which the candidate must come, 
and not infrequently names the one whom it deems 
Indiana was 
uncertain, but Mr. Harrison carried it in 1888, and 


strong enough to carry his own state. 


was elected. 

The method of election seems complex, but it be- 
comes clear when the entire process is followed from 
the of the 
electors, to the meeting of the electoral college and 
the official taken. Who recounts votes at 
Washington? Name the presidents in order. How 
many presidents have we had? Name two 
were poor; two who were rich when young; two who 
had little education at school; two who attended 
college; two who were assassinated; those who died 
in office; the one to whom a third term was offered; 
those who served two terms; president elected by 


nomination, instruction, and election 


vote 


who 


the house. Who was “Tippecanoe”? “Old 
Hickory’? “Old Rough and Ready”? “The 
Bachelor President”? “The Rail Splitter’? “The 
Martyr President?” “The Father of His Coun- 


try’? “The Sage of Monticello”? 

Our country is a republic, with a government 
based on a constitution drawn up by representatives 
of the people themselves. Its history goes back to 

776. No law makers were more devoted to princi- 
ples, or moved by deeper convictions, none were 
more rugged and severe, none more incorruptible, 
than those who assembled in that year, triumphing 
in their finished work of 1787. 

The government constitutional in 
form, but of freedom there was none prior to 1215, 
when “Magna Charta” was granted. It is to this 
the sturdy English yeoman points with pride. 

Monarchical rule prevails in Europe, but in its 
midst the valiant Swiss rejoices in his birthright— 
liberty. At his fireside he repeats the story of Tell, 
instilling into the hearts of his children that patriot- 
ism and love of country of the olden time, just as we 
recount the deeds of Washington in Valley Forge, 
Putnam leaving his plough, Perry on Lake Erie, or 
Sheridan in the valley of the Shenandoah. 

Traveling eastward through Europe, we find kings 
and emperors becoming czars, and czars becoming 
despots, ending in the absolutisms of the Orient. 
Sturdy yeomen and peasants lose their claims to 


English is 


manhood in serfdom and slavery. 
Bartholdi has symbolized our continent as the 


light of the world. Its torch of liberty glows’ 
brighter and brighter, as it is borne on high. It 
teaches not intolerance, exclusiveness, power, or 


conquest. It stands for the home, the fireside, the 
family; for humanity, universal suffrage, equality, 
freedom, and justice. 

oO - 

Personally, we much prefer the algebraic to the 
geometric method of extracting or explaining square 
or cube root, but the latter is so beautiful a process 
that we should like to show it to the class as a toy 
or game. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 8, 796. 


Attend som profitable lectures this winter. 
Laive al peace with your associate teachers, if you 
do not agree with them on everything. 


Both 


‘Teaching is the lead- 


Teaching and training are distinct efforts. 
are requisite to a good school. 
Inge a pupal to, into, and about a subject: training is 
the use of a subject or other means to secure activities 


of the pupil for specific effects. 


Stop the craze for too much reading, so far as you 
can. It is almost as bad for a child to acquire a false 
taste for gormandizing in books as to acquire a dis- 


taste for all reading. 


of the 


best series ever presented in any educational journal, 


The Journal of Hdueation will have four 


Leaders,” 


during the coming year: “Mducational 
“Child Study,’ “Nature Study,” “Literature 


Studies.” 


In the news columns of September 17, the Journal 
called attention to the fact that Judge Pierce of Los 
Angeles, in ruling upon the action of the San Diego 
county school board in refusing a certificate to Miss 
Mitchell, who has been engaged to teach in National 
Citv, pronounced unconstitutional the state law  re- 
quiring city and county boards to grant certificates 
to the graduates of normal schools. The matter will 
probably be carried to the supreme court. 

This is one of the most important rulings in recent 
educational law. The state law says that graduates 
of the normal schools, and pedagogical departments 
The 


San Diego county board has a rule that certificates 


of the universities, shall be eranted certificates. 


can only be granted to those having at least one year’s 
Miss Mitchell claim, as do 


the normal school authorities, that the county board 


experience. riends of 


has no right to make such a rule, clearly conflicting 
with the state law. The judge rules that the state 


has no right to pass such a law because it conflicts 


with the constitution. 


THADDEUS STEVENS. 


It was as perfect an April day as eyer dawned in 
the beautiful valley of the Susquehanna, April 11, 
1835, when earnest men with determined step went 
up the hill to the state house at Harrisburg to engage 
in one of the most determined contests ever waged in 
any legislature. 

The fight for the free school system of Pennsyl- 
vania was begun in 1831, when an act was passed 
the maintenance of public 
schools, which would amount to $2,000,000 in ten 


creating a fund for 


years. Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Pittsburg had 
previously provided for public education. In 1827 the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public 
Schools was organized in Philadelphia, and to its per- 
sistent activity was largely due the agitation and mild 
oft 1831. the 


public schools in 1834. his in- 


legislation and the establishment of 
Governor Wolf, in 
augural in 1831, pleaded earnestly for a school law, 
and in his annual message in 1833--34, he devoted 
nearly the entire document to this issue. ‘The session 
following was largely devoted to showing the need of 
some legislation for the education of the children, 
and a general school bill was passed almost unani- 
mously. This went into effect on the third Friday 
of the September following, 1834, by the election of 
school directors in each district in the state, and the 
meeting of these directors in each county on the first 
Tuesday of November for the assessment of taxes for 
the support of schools. ‘The country townships had 
not awoke to an appreciation of what was planned for 
them until the sheriffs notified the people of the Sep- 
tember meeting; then the opposition was as intense 
Of. the 987 districts in the state, 485 


either voted outright against the system or defied the 


as a cevelone. 

law stubbornly. Political party ties and church re- 
lations were rudely broken in the mad antagonisms 
In some communities free-school men were 
Kin- 
mities were created that outlasted the lifetime of those 


created. 


heartlessly boycotted and ruined in business. 


concerned, 

The excitement was at its height in the winter pre- 
ceding the legislative battle of April Li, 1885. The 
stock arguments were that the education of the masses 
would breed idleness, viee, and crime; that the people 
would be impoverished and even bankrupted if forced 
to support public schools, that were opprobriously 
characterized, “forced schools.” 

Governor Wolf had been four years in office, and 
though his advocacy of the free school measure 
jeopardized his political future, he heroically de- 
fended the law in his annual message that year, and 
staked all upon the retention of the law upon the 
statute book. Almost the only subject before the 
legislature from early December to April was the 
question of the school law. By common consent the 


As 


the legislators walked up the hill on that balmiest of 


battle was to be fought to a finish on April 11. 


spring mornings, the friends of the bill said: “It is 
Giod’s day. We must win.” When the chaplain rose 
for prayer, to the consternation of the friends of the 
bili, he besought Almighty God to lay bare his strong 
right arm and save the state from that poverty and 
bankruptey which was sure to follow if the people 
were to have their property wrested from them for the 
education of all the children. “’Tis God’s day, ’tis 
his day,” whispered the opponents of the bill. “Didn't 
ve hear his minister?” 

The battle opened with every leader ready with 


More 


more Intense grew the conflict, both sides struggling 


weightiest arguments and hottest shot. and 


for the votes of those who had not announced them- 


selves on either side. ‘As the crisis approached 


Mhaddeus Stevens stepped to the front and met the 
assailants with such strength of logic, brilliancy of 
rhetoric, nobility of purpose, and magnanimity of 
spirit that the bill was saved, and dangerous opposi- 
tion ended for all time. ‘Thaddeus Stevens by one 
speech saved the free school system to Pennsylvania. 

It was Lancaster, Penn., 


my rare privilege, at 


some years since to hear the story of that day 


from one who was present on that occasion, and his 
description of the day, the prayer(!!), the combatants, 
and notably the glorious statesmanship and magic 
eloquence of Mr. Stevens, was an event of a life-time. 
Whether judged by its intellectual vigor, intensity of 
devotion, forensic skill, immediate or far-reaching 
consequences, there has been no other educational ad- 


dress to equal this in the history of our country. The 
women of Reading, Penn., had the entire speech 
printed upon a= silk banner and_ presented to 


Mr. Stevens, and in later life he pronounced this his 
Most precious possession. 

Thaddeus Stevens was a native of Vermont, born 
April 4, 1793. His father was a poor farmer, and his 
mother an eminently energetic woman, who, by her 
own toil and economy, made it possible for him to 
work his way through college—he earning something 
Upon gradua- 
to York, 
studying 


by cobbling and teaching by turn. 
Dartmouth, 1814, 
assistant the 
When he was ready for practice he 


tion, from he went 


Penn., as in academy, 
law meanwhile. 
was met by a rule just passed by the bar association, 
presumably for his diseomfiture, that no one should be 
admitted who had had other occupation while study- 
ing law. Ie was the best-hated man in the county, 
hater. He met his enemies’ attack by 


going over into Maryland, where a court was in session 


and the best 


with one of the most eminent judges of the day upon 
the bench, passed the examination, and was admitted 
to the bar. Ile returned and opened a law office, but 
he was so bitterly opposed by all the lawyers that he 
could get no practice, and despaired of success until 
unexpectedly he secured as a client a murderer whio 
was so unpopular that no lawyer would take his case. 
‘heir mutual unpopularity gave Stevens a rare oppo! 

tunity. which he improved, and though he did not 
clear his client, the brillianey and adroitness of his 
conduct of the case made him at once one of the lead- 
ing lawyers of the county. 

He was still politically and personally antagonized, 
ind his legal reputation was purely local until the 
school bill became so unpopular that its friends in the 
legislature of 1834 were nearly all defeated for re- 
His 


constituents by almost a unanimous vote instructed 


election, and Mr. Stevens barely escaped defeat. 
him to oppose the bill. On the contrary, he rose to 
the occasion, and defying their instructions, made by 
far the greatest speech of his life, a speech so eloquent 
and powerful that it gave him at once a national 
reputation, and paved the way for long-continued 


congressional honors. Ile was one of the most noted 


congressmen in the most heroic period of the century, 


but he never forgot that defending an unpopul: 
client gave him professional prosperity, and cham- 
ploning an unpopular cause, political preferment, and 
the black man in his darkest days had no abler de- 
fender. 

When he made his first great speech in the national 
house of representatives the leaders of the opposition 
called a special conference, and it was said: “Our 
enemy has a general now. We cannot buy him, we 
cannot allure him with office, we cannot seduce him. 
He is earnest, he is bold. We can neither flatter nor 
frighten him.” 

Ile was the recognized leader of congress at the 
outbreak of the war, and remained its leader until his 
death | August 12, 1868]. He did heroie service for 
humanity during his long congressional life. Te 
made many great speeches in the days of Webster 
and Everett, Sumner, and Lincoln, but his greatest 
service for humanity was in giving Pennsylvania a 
free school law by which nearly a million children 
are being educated cach year, and to which the state 
mnually $5.500.000. The 
speech he ever made was in the house of representa- 
lives at Harrisburg, that beautiful April day. 

At the age of seventy-two he wrete: “T have been 
thirty years in publie life. When I review all the 
measures in which I have taken part, some of them 


contributes oreatest 


very important, I see none in which I feel so much 


pleasure, perhaps I may be excused for saying pride, as 
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in the free school system of Pennsylvania. When I en- 
tered the legislature thirty years ago, there was not a 
~chool in any part of the state where the children of 
the poor could acquire common education without 
recording themselves paupers. Now there is no ob- 
secure spot within the broad limits of Pennsylvania 
where the children of the rich and the poor do not 
meet In common schools on equal terms.” 

(Greatest honors are ever to be won by whoever can 
contribute anything substantial by way of leadership 
No 


one, Horace Mann and Henry Barnard excepted, has 


io the educational progress of a ereat nation. 


contributed more to the cause of American schools 
than Thaddeus Stevens. 
Many passages from this speech are here given:— 


‘‘It would seem to be humiliating to be under the necessity, 
in the nineteenth century, of entering into a formal argument 
to prove the utility, and to free governments, the absolute 
necessity, of education. 
who presided over intellectual endowment ranked highest for 
dignity, chastity, and virtue, among the goddesses worshipped 
by cultivated pagans.” 

‘If an elective republic is to endure for any great length of 
time, every elector must have sufficient information to direct 
wisely the legislatures, the ambassadors, and the executive of 
the nation; for some part of all these things, some agency in 


More than 2,000 years ago the deity 


approving or disapproving of them, falls to every freeman.” 

‘‘The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer pays a heavy county 
tax to support criminal courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and 
jail-keepers, and yet probably he never has had, and never will 
have, any direct personal use for either. He never gets the 
worth of his money by being tried for a crime before the court, 
allowed the privilege of the jail on conviction, or receiving an 
equivalent from the sheriff or his hangmen officers!” 

‘¢ Much of its unpopularity is chargeable upon the vile arts 
of unprincipled demagogues. Instead of attempting to remove 
the honest misapprehensions of the people, they cater to their 
prejudices, and take advantage of them, to gain /ow, dirty, 
temporay, local triumphs. I do not charge this on any par- 
ticular party. Unfortunately, almost the only spot on which 
all parties meet in union is this ground of common infamy!” 

‘¢T have seen the present chief magistrate of this common- 
wealth violently assailed as the projector and father of this 
Iam not the eulogist of that gentleman; he has been 
But he deserves the undy- 


law. 
guilty of many deep political sins. 
ing gratitude of the people, for the steady, untiring zeal which 
he has manifested in favor of common schools. I trust that 
the people of this state will never be called upon to choose 
between a supporter and an opposer of free schools. But if 
it should come to that, if that is to be made the turning point 
on which we are to cast our suffrages, if the opponent of edu- 
cation were my most intimate, personal, and political friend, 
and the free school candidate my most abnoxious enemy, I 
should deem it my duty, as a patriot, at this moment of our 
intellectual crisis, to forget all other considerations, and to 
place myself, unhesitatingly and cordially, in the ranks of 
him whose banner streams in light!” 

‘« But will this legislature —will the wise guardians of the 
dearest interests of a great commonwealth, consent to sur- 
render the high advantages and brilliant prospects which this 
law promises, because it is desired by worthy gentlemen, who, 
ina moment of causeless panic and popular delusion, sailed 
into power on a Tartarian flood ?—a flood of ignorance, 
darker, and to the intelligent mind, more dreadful than that 
accursed Stygian pool, at which mortals and immortals trem- 
ble! Sir, it seems to me that the liberal and enlightened pro- 
ceedings of the last legislature have aroused the demon of 
ignorance from his slumber; and maddened at the threatened 
loss of his murky empire, his discordant howlings are heard 
in every part of our land.” 

‘‘The barbarous and disgraceful cry which we hear abroad 
in some parts of our land, ‘that learning makes us worse — 
that education makes men rogues,’ should find no echo within 
these walls. Those who hold such doctrines anywhere would 
be the objects of bitter detestation if they were not rather the 
pitable subjects of commiseration. For even voluntary fools 
require our compassion os well as natural idiots?” 

‘‘ Let all, therefore, who would sustain the character of the 
philosopher or philanthropist, sustain this law. Those who 
would add thereto the glory of the hero can acquire it here, 
for in the present state of feeling in Pennsylvania, I am will- 
ing to admit, that but little less dangerous to the public man 
is the war club and battle-axe of savage ignorance than to the 
lion-hearted Richard was the keen scimitar of the Saracen. He 
who would oppose it, either through inability to comprehend 
the advantages of general education, or from unwillingness 
to bestow them on all his fellow-citizens, even to the lowest 
and the poorest, or from dread of popular vengeance, seems to 
me to want either the head of the philosopher, the heart of 
the philanthropist, or the nerve of the hero.” 

‘Who would not rather do one living deed than to have his 
ashes enshrined in ever-burnished gold? Sir, I trust that when 
we come to act on this question, we shall take lofty ground — 
look beyond the narrow space which now circumscribes our 


vision— beyond the passing, fleeting point of time on whieh 
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we stand —and so cast our votes that the blessing of education 
shall be conferred on every son of Pennsylvania — shall be 
carried home to the poorest child of the poorest inhabitant of 
the meanest hut of your mountains. so that even he may be 
prepared to act well his part in this land of freemen. and lay 
on earth a broad and a solid foundation for that enduring 
knowledge which increasing through 
eternity.” 


goes on increasing 


He closed with these paragraphs: ‘‘I am comparatively 


a stranger among you, born in another, in a distant state; no 
parent or kindred of mine did, does, or probably ever will 


dwell within your borders. I have none of those strong cords 


to bind me to your honor and your interest, yet if there is any 


one thing on earth which I ardently desire above all others, 
it is to see Pennsylvania standing up in her intellectual, as she 
confessedly does in her physical, resources high above all con- 
federate rivals. How shameful, then, would it be for these 
her native sons to feel less so, when the dust of their ancestors 
is mingled with her soil, their friends and relatives enjoy her 
present prosperity, and their descendants for long ages to come 
will partake of her happiness or misery, her glory or her 
infamy! ”’ ‘ we 

‘*T have often thought and wished that I was the owner or 
trustee of the whole mountain of Ophir. I would scatter its 
yellow dirt upon the human intellect, until, if there be one 
fertilizing property in it, every young idea should shoot forth 
with overshadowing luxuriance.” 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

What was said in this column last week about the 
strain upon presidential candidates was verified a lit- 
tle Jater by the partial collapse of Mr. Brvan after his 
Mr. 


Bryan had to forego making one or two speeches for 


speech: at the Tammany meeting in New York. 


which he had been announced later in the evening. 


but he left undaunted at midnight for his West Vir- 
vinta campaign, and has been speaking as indefatig- 


ab 


Nevertheless, the warning is one that 


! 
Ly ae CVer,. 


he will do well to heed. Speechmaking comes as 
easy to him, apparently, as to any man now in public 
life, and he is clearly endowed with a vigorous phy- 
sique, but no man can safely carry for week after week 


The 


unceasing excitement, the broken and inadequate 


such a burden as he has imposed upon himself. 


sleep, and the fatigue of incessant travel impose a 
strain upon the nerves which only a man of iron can 


sustain. 
x a * 


At this same ‘Tammany meeting, Lord Russell of 
Nilloween, chief justice of England, had an experi- 
nor his wife, who shared it 
It had occurred to 


ence which neither he 
with him, is likely soon to forget. 
Lord Russell that he would like to see how Americans 
conduct their campaigning, and that there could be 
no better chance than to attend a meeting of Tam- 
many, at which the Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent was to speak. The party started early, or sup- 
posed that they did, but when they reached Tammany 


A force of 


policemen cleared a way for them to the committee 


hall, it was densely crowded. stalwart 
room, but when they peered out upon the noisy and 
struggling crowd, which was as dense upon the plat- 
form as upon the floor, the spectacle was too much 
she dared not remain. 
get back the way they 


for Lady Russell’s nerves and 
But it was equally difficult to 
had come. The police knew a secret way of egress 
and proceeded to escort the party along it. The 
course led up a black passage to a window on the west 
side of the hall, and at the window was a fire escape 
and a horizontal ladder crossing the court to Tony 
Pastor’s theatre. ‘The chief justice and his wife 
somehow got over this ladder and found themselves 
at the wings of the stage, on which a scantily-attired 
sentimental 


young woman was singing a song. 
Thence, guided by the faithful policemen, they made 
their wav through the stage entrance to the street, 
earrying with them a vivid impression of the size and 
enthusiasm of a New York Democratic meeting. 
+ * * 

Fusion arrangements are reported as completed be- 
the Democrats and Populists in twenty-six 
The terms vary widely, according to the rela 


tween 
states 
tive strength and persistency of the negotiating 
narties. Sometimes the electors only are divided, 
and again the dicker extends to local offices, certain 
state being off for 


The most unique and the most perplexing combina- 


bartered electors. 


nominations 


tion is in North Carolina, where the Populists have 
fused with the Democrats on electors, securing the 
lion’s share, and then have fused with Republicans in 
certain counties on local officers. It will be practi- 
eally impossible for any one to tabulate the popular 
vote this year in such a manner as to show its political 
complexion. There were fusions enough four years 
ago to puzzle the statisticians, but this vear the extent 
and variety of the fusions will make the separation of 
the different elements impossible. 
** * ** 
The destruction by fire of the main building of 
Mount Tlolvoke College is a heavy blow to that. re- 
The pecuniary loss 


Most 


of this loss was covered by insurance, and if the full 


spected and useful institution. 
is estimated at two hundred thousand dollars. 


amount of the policies is recovered, the ultimate net 
loss will perhaps not be very great; but meanwhile 
the facilities of the college for carrying on its work 
are seriously crippled. As might have been expected, 
the people of the town have been prompt in giving 
such assistance as they can to bridge over the immedi- 
ate emergency. This is a good time for pressing the 
movement for the better endowment of the college in 
compliance with the conditions attached to the sub- 
scription made by Dr. Pearson of Chicago. By the 
that gift, fiftv thousand dollars was to be 
placed at the disposal of the college if one hundred 


terms ol 


and fifty thousand dollars were subscribed by other 
friends the first of About 


eighty- five thousand dollars of this amount has been 


hefore January next. 


secured, but in times like the present such enterprises 
slowly, and the date fixed is not far in the 


move 
future. Friends of the college should realize their 
opportunity. 
* ** # 
The West India hurricane which struck Cedar 
Keys, Fla.. last week and nearly destroyed it, and 


then swept on across Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, then inland and 
causing havoe in Pennsylvania, was one of the most 


switching off 


complicated and destructive storms in our recent his- 
tory. It extended over a considerably larger area 
than is usual in such storms, and at Cedar Keys was 
attended by a tidal wave which caused much damage. 
The most serious loss of life and property was at 
Cedar Keys and Savannah, but other places suffered 
severely, and it is impossible to give any more accu- 
rate summary of consequences of the storm in a few 
words than to say that it involved the loss of several 
hundred lives and millions of dollars of property. 
On the Gulf coast a good deal of damage was done to 
shipping, and the Florida sponging fleet in particular 


had a terrific experience. 
* * * 


Mr. Gladstone has broken through his resolve not to 
appear at public meetings, and has made an address 
at Liverpool on the Armenian outrages which has 
started fresh discussion, but seemingly to little practi- 
cal purpose. He would have England proceed on her 
own account to coerce the sultan, beginning by with- 
drawing Sir Philip Currie from Constantinople and 
dismissing the Turkish ambassador at London. But 
it does not seem clear that this severance of diplomatic 
intercourse would have a beneficial effect upon the 
situation. Mr. Gladstone, however, did one service 
in calling attention anew to one fact which has been 
conveniently forgotten or overlooked in most of the 
current discussion, namely, that in addition to the 
promises which Turkey made to all the powers at Ber- 
lin, there were specific promises which she made to 
Ingland separately, and for the fulfillment of which 
England has the right to take separate action. It is 
more than hinted in the English press that Russia 
will permit the tragedies to continue until some ar- 
rangement is made by which she can have Constanti- 
nople. As 
Kingland has not yet bid high enough for Russian co- 
The signifi- 


one English paper cynically suggests, 
operation against Turkish enormities. 
eant fact is disclosed in this discussion that a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople is not so great a bug- 


bear in England as formerly. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 





I notice in a recent issue of your valued paper a list 
of books for grammar school libraries which I consider 
a valuable list, and one that will prove a blessing to 
many schools. Now I want a similar list for high 
schools. I think that too much care cannot be given 
to the proper selection of books for our school libra- 
ries, and that a list of the above description would be 
of great value to many schools. Personally, I would 
like a list made especially with regard to the classical 
department. Can you give me such a list ? 

J. H. &. 


Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. $4.25. 


Anthon’s Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. $4.25. 


Anthon’s Manual of Grecian Antiquities. $1.05. 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. Illustrated. $1.10. 
Bury’s History of the Roman Empire. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Coleman's Tertullian. Text. $1.30. 
Cox’s Lives of Greek Statesmen. 
Davis’ Carthage. Illustrated. 
Froude’s Cesar. 60 cents. 
Ferguson's Roman Republic. 75 cents. 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Illustrated, $1.25. 
Gildersleeve’s Pindar. Text. 
Gildersleeve’s Justin Martyr. 
Gladstone’s Homer in History. 
Liddell’s History of Rome. 
Mahaffy’s Greek Literature. 
Mahaffy’s Greek Education. 75 cents. 
March’s Latin Hymns. Text. $1.30. 
Merivale’s General History of Rome. 
Myers’ Remains of Lost Empires. 
Owen’s_Athenagoras. Text. $1.30. 
Owen’s Eusebius. Text. $1.30. 
Plutarch’s Lives. $2.00. 
Quackenbos’ Ancient Literature. 
Reber’s Ancient Art. $3.50. 


75 cents. 
$4.00. 


$1.50. 

Text. 
$2.00. 

Illustrated. $1.25 
$4.00. 


$1.30. 


$1.25. 


$3.50. 


$1.20. 


Smith’s smaller Classical Dictionary. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Smith’s History of Greece, Illustrated. $1.25. 

Smith’s Classical Dictionary. $3.50. 

Salkeld's Roman and Grecian Antiquities. 75 cents. 
Schiiemann’s Illios. Illustrated. $7.50. 

Schliemann’s Troja. $5.00. 

Symond’s Studies of the Greek Poets. $3.50. 

Seeman’s Mythology, student’s series. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


30 cents. 
30 cents. 


Tales from the Odyssey. 

Tales from Euripides. 

Translations : — 
Aeschylus. 
Cicero on Oratory and Orators. 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. 
Cicero’s Orations. 75 cents. 
Cicero’s Offices and Moral Works. 
Demosthenes. 
Euripides. 
Homer’s Odyssey. 
Homer’s Iliad. 


75 cents. 
75 cents. 


75 cents. 


75 cents. 
75 cents. 

75 cents. 

75 cents. 

75 cents. 


Horace. 75 cents. 
Juvenal. 75 cents. 
Livy. 75 cents. 


Plato. 
Sallust. 
Sophocles. 


75 cents. 
75 cents. 
75 cents. 


Tacitus. 75 cents. 


Thucydides. 75 cents. 


Terence. 75 cents. 

Virgil. 75 cents. 

Xenophon. 75 cents. 
Watson’s Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Illustrated. $2.50. 
Wheeler’s Herodotus. $3.50 
Willson’s Mosaics of Grecian History. $1.50. 


HERBARTIAN LITERATURE. 


De Garmo’s Herbart and the Herbartians. 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.00. 

Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, translated by C. C. and Ida J. 
Van Lew. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.25. 

General Method. (C. A. McMurry, Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 


Charles Scrib- 


75 cents. 
Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 
Lange's Apperception. 


75 cents. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
The Sciences of Education by Herbart. D.C. Heath & Co. 

$1.00. 


De Garmo’s 


$1.00, 


Essentials of Method. D. C. Heath & Co. 
65 cents. 
Lukens’ The Connection Between Thought and Memory. 
D. C. Heath & Co. . 
Lindar’s Empirical Psychology. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 
A Text Book in Psychology, Margaret K. Smith’s translation. 
D. Appleton & Co. 81.00, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A HAND-BOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Mary E. Phillips. London: George Bell & Sons; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1. 

German literature is to be more and more studied as 
our edueational horizon widens, which necessitates 
greater opportunities than have heretofore existed for 
teachers as well as pupils to have the means of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the personal spirit and works of the 

terman writers. In short, there has been need of an in- 
troduction to German literature on the same plan as the 
best introductions to the study of English literature. 

This work gives a biographical sketch of all the promi- 

nent German authors and a good analysis of all the great 

works. 





THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Rey. Dr. Ezra Hoyt Byington. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Cloth. 406 pp. Price, $2. 

So much has been written about the Puritan that the 
wonder is that more has not been written. There has 
been 2 vast amount of special pleading for the Puritan 
and for the Pilgrim, and every such plea has called 
forth counter argument. It is believed, and it is de- 
voutly to be hoped, that Dr. Byington, with his scholarly 
testes, historic sense, and life of ‘‘elegant leisure,’ has 
helped to tone down the zealots on the one side and the 
skeptics on the other by presenting a reasonably calm 
view of the transfer of the term of scorn, “The church of 
the purity,” into the glorious appellation of a grand body 
of men and women now honored as Puritans. Puritan- 
ism in England was the winuowing of the calmest, clear- 
est conscience in all Europe, and represented the essence 
of “peace on earth, good will to men,” as the clari- 
fication of that Protestanism which had loved war more 
than righteousness, reading with greatest emphasis that 
the Master came to bring the sword and not peace. It is 
true that the inherited virtue of an early and strong faith 
that sealed their convictions in blood made the Puritan 
stand for something other than docility, but they ulti- 
mately and very generally stood for a protest among 
the Protestants. Dr. Byington, lke all New England 
writers upon European Puritanisin, is only too glad ta 
recognize the influence of the Dutch in Holland unon the 
spirit and power cf the English Puritans, but Dr. Bying- 
ton, like all other historians, protests against the as- 
sumptions of Douglas Campbell and other unhistorical 
writers that Holland was the cradle and nursery of Puri- 
tanism. Holland was very useful in her place, but he 
has a strange sense of the fitness of things who can see 
the early and complete domination of all American in- 
terests by the English colonists, and then attempt to find 
in the acorn all that is not in the oak. Dr. Byington has 
produced a really great book, has made a positive and 
valuable contribution to the historical literature of the 
Puritan in England, among the Dutch, and in New Eng- 
laud. His study has been scientific, his treatment his- 
torical, his writing is clear, vigorous, attractive. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Wentworth. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 884 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

New arithmetics appear with the same confidence as though 
there was no crusade against the subject. No man has had 
greater success in making mathematical text-books than Pro- 
fessor Wentworth of Phillips Exeter Academy, an able busi- 
ness man, a good scholar, and an admirable teacher. He has 
made a good book, though there are few departures from the 
time-honored customs in the making of arithmetics; the few 
innovations are acceptable. In six pages under the name of 
vocabulary are given alphabetically definitions of all the tech- 
nical terms used in the book. When the public saw this vocab- 
ulary there was high hope that at last there had appeared an 
author with the courage to eliminate all the senseless routine 
of defining units, numbers, integral numbers, figures, notation, 
numeration, etc. But not so; they are simply given twice, but 
the arrangement in a vocabulary shows that there will soon 


come emancipation from the definitions in the body of the 
text. Mr. Wentworth makes less of them than others, for 
which there is cause for gratitude. He works off ‘ notation 
and numeration” in one paragraph of two and a half lines. 
It is not quite clear why two pages of ‘‘ short processes,” in- 
cluding such a useless contraction as dividing by 144 (4 of 100) 
by multiplying by 100 and dividing by 7 should be given in 
advance of the “definition of units.” Probably no one has 
ever had occasion to divide by 14% unless by accident, though 
16% is quite a common fraction. Mr. Wentworth has been too 
long in the practice of book-making, and is too shrewd a busi- 
ness man to have allowed himself to be drifted from the sen- 
sible sixth of a hundred to the senseless seventh. 

In many things, so far as we see in all other things, he has 
exhibited unusual good sense in his introduction, the failures 
being in lack of courage to eliminate senseless book-making 
traditions. The oral lessons in addition on pages 10 and 13 
are admirable, but even here we cannot see how he should have 
fallen into the trap, led by his systematic way of arranging ex- 
amples, of calling 1+ 0 an example in addition. Indeed, he 
gives twenty-seven examples in which only ‘‘ one” is added to 
another single number. This is counting and not adding, and 
weak indeed must be the caliber of the child who needs twenty- 
seven examples, or two pages, by way of practice in ‘‘ adding 
one.” But Mr. Wentworth merely follows the whole host of 
arithmetic makers in this. He makes the same mistake on the 
same scale in subtraction. His test of addition on page 16 is 
brilliant, and deserves universal application. 

The examples for oral work in subtraction, multiplication, 
and division are also admirable, and when any class has been 
given the practice provided for in the sixty-two pages devoted 
to the fundamental processes, it can easily attain, and, through 
a little daily practice, retain, accuracy in these processes. The 
work as a whole in this department is practicable and emi- 
nently sensible. This is specially true of the work provided 
for teaching fractions. There is nothing finical, no hair-split- 
ting nonsense, no reaching after the unattainable, no wreck- 
ing of child mind by extreme examples,as has too often been done. 

The chapter on mensuration is marvelously well prepared, 
as is that on percentage. The experiences of the business man 
are in evidence in all the higher departments of the book. Not 
often does a text-book on arithmetic interest to the point of 
admiration, but, in several particulars, this book does this. In 
the appendix (thirty-four) pages there are many facts never be- 
fore given in a common school arithmetic, and being inserted in 
this way, their importance is not the question, they can be re- 
ferred to, or entirely ignored, as one pleases. 


OUTLINES FOR LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY IN 
PRIMARY GRADES By Mrs. Ella B. Hallock. 
Price, 10 cents. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS 
WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
Price, 15 cents. 
.. Ms 
Mrs. Hallock speaks authoritatively from the stand- 

point of the W. C. T. U. educational department. She is. 
perhaps, the most gifted and practical of all the corps 
of laborers in this organization so far as relates to de- 
tail of instruction, and she has treated the subject with 
much intelligence and skill. Teachers will find both 
pamphlets of great value in regular school work. The 
magnitude of this temperance physiology teaching is 
making work for many experts, of whom Mrs. Hallock is 
one of the best. 


AND EXPERIMENTAL 
By Mrs. Ella B. Hallock 
Published by the author, Southold, 


TWENTY STORIES FROM GRIMM. 
Rippman. 
cents. 
Only one complaint can be uttered against the use of 

the charming folk tales of the Brothers Grimm as school 

texts, anj this is rather a complaint against teachers 
whose crime it is to allow the texts to become merely 


Edited by Walter 
New York: Macmiilan & Co. 246 pp. 990 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 








NEW 


Select Poems of Burns. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by ANDREW J. GEORGE, edi- 
tor of ‘Select Poems of Wordsworth,” etc. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 406 pages. . ° ; ; $ .go 


The Problem of Elementary Composition. With 
Suggestions for its Solution. By ELizABeTH H. 
SPAULDING, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cloth. 120 pages. 40 
Tennyson’s Princess. With Introduction and Notes | 
by ANDREW J. GEORGE. Cloth. 200pages. .  .40 
The Arden Shakespeare. With Interpretative Notes 
and Introductions. 
Ready : Macbeth, As You Like It, Hamlet, Julius Casar, 
Twelfth Night, Richard Ill., Henry V. 
In November: A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Richard II. 
In December: The Merchant of Venice and Cymbeline. 
In January: ‘The Tempest. , 
The remaining volumes are in preparation. Send for de 
scriptive circular, Cloth. Each play ina voluine. . . -40 


Elementary Inductive Physical Science. By F. H. 
BAILEY. Cloth. 138 pages. , ‘ , . 50 
A revised and enlarged edition, containing Varts I. and 
Il. of a course in Physics for grammar schools. 
Practical Methods in Microscopy. By CHARLES H. 
CLARK. Cloth. Illustrated. 277 pages. . . 86 
Second edition, revised and enlarged by the addition of 
methods for advanced work. , 
Laboratory Manual in Organic Chemistry. By W. 
R. ORNDORFF. Boards. 212 pages. , 
New edition, revised and enlarged 


35 


Descriptive circulars fp ee on 9 


BOOKS 


| Studies in Historical Method. 


‘equest. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, . 





By MARY SHELDON 
BARNES, Assistant Professor in Leland Stanford 
University. Cloth. 160 pages. . . ‘ - $ .go 
Suggestive to the student, teacher, and general reader. 
The Descent of England's Sovereigns. A chart 10 
x12inches. By FRANKLIN PERRIN. Each 5 cts. 
Per 100, . ; : " - 4.00 
Compendium of United States and Contemporary 
History. By ANNIE E. WILSON. Cloth. 104 pp. .40 


Child Observations. First Series. {[mitation and 
Allied Activities. By Students of the State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. With an Introduc- 
tion by Principal E. H. RussELL. Cloth. 300 pp. 1.50 

School Manual of Classic Music. By H.W. Hart. 
Boards. 212 pages. ‘ aa ; » 

Contains portraits, sketches ; » lives lec 
touenaies oh penn so agg hes of the lives, and selections 

Motion Songs for Public Schools. By MABEL L. 
PRAY. Boards. Illustrated. 64 pages. . » +40 

Sixty pleasing songs, with gestures indicated. 

Brush Work for Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 

By ELLA GoopwiIn Lunt 


tN 


° . ° 5 
Eighteen lesson cards in colors with te “¢ 
g son cards 8, sacher’s pamphlet, 
inenvelope. An aid to nature study. :, 
The Columbus Chemistry Note Book. By F. L. 
STEVENS. i : : 60 


May be used with any text in Inorganic Chemistry, or 


independently. 


: 
Correspondence invited. 


- . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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- Psychological Methods of Teaching and Studying Language 


French Series, No. 2. 


CLASS-ROOM CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH 


A Graduated Set of Elementary Exercises for the Practice of the Subjective Language. Forming an 
Introduction to the Language of Thought. 











By Victor Betis, Director of the Normal School of 


Languages, Boston, y 
of Foreign Tongues, London. guages, Boston, Mass, and Howarp Swan, Director of the Central School 


; 8vo. Price, 80 cents, net. 
Previously Issued. — French Series, No. 1. 


“THE FACTS OF LIFE.” (Les Faits de la Vie. ) 


Idiomatically Described and Systematically Arranged ; Forming a Complete Dictionary of the Objective Language. 


Part I.—Home Life ; The School; Traveling; Plants. By Victor Betis, Director of the Normal School 
and Howarp Swan, Director of the Central School of Foreign Languages, London. 8vo. 


of Languages, Boston, Mass, 
115 pages. 80 cents, net. 

m7 6s s ” ® . . 

The ‘ Psychological Methods”’ follow, while greatly extending it, the way opened by the book, “ The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages,”’ of which the 


authors of this work have published an English translation, and in which the linguist, Franzois Gouin, sets forth his “Series Method.” This is the first practical appli- 
cation of the Gouin Method in a form available for class use, and will meet the expectations of those who have been waiting for something of such a character. 





HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By ALFRED Weser, Professor in the University of Strasbourg. Translated by FRANK 
Tuitty, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, from the Fifth 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY French Edition, revised and enlarged. With bibliography. Svo.. $2.50, net. 
Edited by C. W. C. Oman, M. A., F.S. A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. The THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


Series will consist of six volumes, bound in neat cloth, with Maps, Genealogies, and | Concise Biographies of Men whose systems have marked progressive steps in the History of 
Education from Aristotle to Dr. Arnold, and accounts of the different systems them- 


INTRODUCTION 


By ArrHuR Farrpanks, Ph.D., Yale University. 


TO SOCIOLOGY 


8vo, $2.00, net. 


Index. Price, 50 cents net, each. g . é 

selves. Each written by a recognized authority in Pedagogy, and the series edited by 

I. The Making of the English Nation. 55|)IV. England and the Reformation. A. D. Nicnotas Murray Burcer, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia 
B. C.-1135 A. D. By C. G. RonERTSON, B. A.. 1485-1603. By G. W. Powers, M. A., Late University. Sold separately. : 


Fellow of All Souls’, Modern History Lecturer, Scholar of New College. Jn Press. 


Exeter College. Ready. 


'Herbart and the Herbartians. By Cuartes De Gano, Ph. D.. President Swarthmore 


College. 12mo., 268 pages, $1.00, net. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals. 

| Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 


V. King and Parliament. A, D. 1603-1714. By 
G. H. WAKELING, M. A., Fellow of Brasenose 
Ready. 


If. King and Baronage. A. D. 1135-1328. By 


W. UL. Hutton, B. D., Fellow and Tator of St. College. 
l2mo. $1.00, net. 


12mo. $1.00, net. 


By THOMAS DAvIDSsoN, M.A., LL.D. 
By Prof. ANDREW F. WEsT, Princeton. 





re Saw VI. The Making of the British Empire. | 

Ill. The Hundred Years War. A. D. 1328-| A. D. 1714-1832. By A. HAssaui, M. A,, Radek tet seks mance caddedd ae ual ae eee Dy AvhESS. COMPATED ne MRM net. 
1485. By C. W.C. OMAN, M.A., Editor of the Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Froebel and Sdusdtion Gaicums tet-Aallene, hs = Racameee Guae ieee ee — “is 
Series. Jn Press. Ready. i 12mo. $1.00, net. se - By i. t : BOWEN, University of Cambridge. 


Write for our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and New Illustrated List of Books for School Libraries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, .. . 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 














a grind of the classroom, instead of being a source of their relation to each other, but have failed to settle upona children. The grading is careful, there is script—not the 
delight, by means of which the pupils, in a measure un-_ satisfactory solution of the questions in dispute. Our,author vertical—on nearly every page. There is some recog- 
consciously, acquire familiarity with the language. In has here given us seven short stories, to illustrate the contrast nition of the claims of child classics. 

the happy time, whose approach is daily coming nearer, between the ideal and real. These stories will interest the 

when Freneh and German shall have established them- reader if they do not settle bony difficult oo ae ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK and <A DRILL 

selves in the elementary grades of our schools, the Primer rd ssi cy ce nn ae s “0 es sain MANUAL accompanying the same. By. F. H. Kir 

argue 1 Fey ete no eas a” will SS ibe Aeneuene Aetanebinn” ates > siamtie of ‘ecfentific mayer, Ph. D., and Frauk E. Gurney. For sale by the 
iretel,”’ “Asc el” and ‘‘Rotkapchen” wi = 3 ; . of scientiic peers Sakae Miaeane Waal a ' . 
ind Gretel,” of “Aschenputtel” ¢ v3 belief of the working of subconsciousness. In ‘+ The Twink- 1uthors at Bridgewuter, Mass. Price for the two, 95 


become even stronger than now, when our young people 
ale expected tolearn a languagein their secondary school 
In that same happy time, we may hope for 
teachers who wili know—and whose superintendents and 
committees will let them utilize the knowledge—that 
their sole duty is not to assign lessons by the page, hear 
recitations, and guard dressing rooms. The products 
of this happy time will not, presumably, become more 
wealthy business men or more brilliant.social leaders, 
but the result may safely be prophesied of coming 
generations who will enjoy life vastly more than in even 
this present favored age. 


years, 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD, American Statesmen Series. 
By Thornton Kirkland Lothrop. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 446 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Abraham Lincoln and the union from 1861-5 owed 
more to William H. Seward than either Lincoln or 

Seward ever realized. He was the statesman pre-emi- 

nent when hostilities began, he remained eminent in 

statesmanship through complications more serious than 

‘ny others that have presented themselves to the Ameri- 
én people since the adoption of the constitution. The 
mn of a well-to-do: physician, he studied and practiced 
aw, and at the age of twenty-seven made his first 

appearance in politics by presiding over the national 
onvention of the National Republican party which re- 

rominated ex-President John Quincy Adams, who was 
uried,” in the language of our day, by the Democratic 
tty under Jackson. Mr. Seward joined the anti- 

Masonie party, not because he was anti-Masonic, but 
‘cause this party was opposed to Jackson, Calhoun, and 
n Buren. At twenty-nine he was elected to the state 

te. He was a candidate for governor at the age ol 
three, and at thirty-six was elected to that office. 
prominence, together with his marked ability, made 

the idol of all political reformers, and the worship 
second only to that of Clay by his followers. 

nty years later his intellect, skill, and reputation 
largely responsible for the birth of the Republican 

that nominated 


His defeat in the convention 
\braham Lineoln in 1860 was as heavy a blow as ever 
to Clay, Webster, or Blaine, but his loyalty to 
iples enabled him to serve Mr. Lincoln and the 


try as no other could. This recerd of his service 


iluable view of the times of which it treats. 


TALES OF FANCY AND FACT. By Brander Matthews. 
w York: Harper & Brothers. 216 pp. Price, $1.25. 

metaphysicians of all ages have toiled properly to define 

le meaning of idealism and rea/ism, and to determine 


ling of an Eye”? a Dutch clock is made to play, most success- 
fully, the part of a detective. In ‘‘ The Kinetoscope of Time” 
the reader is made to recall many forgotten scenes. ‘‘ The 
Rival Ghosts” presents the humorous idea of two spooks at- 
tempting to excel each other in their ghostly performances, but 
finally they become reconciled and are married. Then we 
have ‘‘ Sixteen Years Without a Birthday,” and ‘* A Confiden- 
tial Postscript,” full of interest to the reader. And _ finally, 
when these stories are finished, the author says, ‘‘ After this ex- 
perience I am tempted to give upall hope that I can ever invent 
anything which is not‘a fact, even before I make it up.” All 
fiction is, then, founded on facts that either have been, are, or 
may be real. 


THE EASY PRIMER. Boston School Supply Company. 

Cloth. 107 pp. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

The publishers claim that this is the first primer 
fcunded upon the recommendation of the Committee of 
Fifteen. It is an attractive book in matter and in pres- 
entation., Several Boston teachers have been enlisted 
in its making. There is little that is new in the treat- 
ment of the n.ethod of teaching reading in the prges of 
suggestion. It is really a conservative primer. The 
following sentences have the post of honor at the open- 
ing of the instructions to teachers, and every sentence is 
honored with a full paragrapn: 

“Write the new words on the 

“Pronounce and explain them. 

“Have the pupils pronounce the words. 

“Allow the pupils time to study the lesson. 

“Require individual reading. 

“Have sentences reid as wholes. 

“Insist on every member of the class reading distinctly 
euough to be heard by every other member.” 

One ean but ask where is to be found in all this broad 
lend. in this enlightened age, any teacher who has not 
been doing all of these things for several years. There 
are a few new and helpful suggestions in the introduc- 
tion. but many of the hints would have been better 
adapted as advice to an earlier generation. The 
primer, however, is specially attractive, barring the fact 
that if devotes two pages to the alphabet, one to the 
punctuation marks and their names, and that it begins 
with the proverbial “I see,” “I see a dog.”” The substi- 
tution of “dog’ for “cat” is progressive. While in no 
sense radical, the book presents in the best way the best 
of material for use by the progressive conservatives. 
The typography is beautiful, the pictures are clear and 
children, the sentences are from life in 
play, every picture being of animals or 


blackboard. 


interesting to 
nuture and in 


cents. 

These authors are eminently successful in securing 
remarkable results in an unprecedentedly short time. 
In these two books they present their method and the 


material used by them in attaining proficiency in 
translation. Every lesson is given in both Latin and 
English The authors have departed so thoroughly 


from the conventional method of deveioping facility in 
the use of Latin that one needs to see the books to ap- 
preciate how skillfully the work has been dene. 


—— O——_— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





A HAND-BOOK OF VOCAL Music. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
8. Crawley. Philadelphia: FE. 8. Crawley, University of Pennsylvania. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (A Poem). By Lyman Whitney Allen. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ; : 
THE MINISTER'S WOOING. 


By John W. Tufts. Price, $1.50. 


By Edwin 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Price, $1.50. 


— THE PEARL OF ORR’s ISLAND. By Harriet Beecher. Price, 
$1 50, —— AGNES OF SORRENTO By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Price, 
$1.50, —- LOWELL LEAFLETTS. Compiled by Joseph FE. Hodgdon. 


Price, 40 cents TALKS ON WRITING 
Price, $1.50.——PoEMS OF CELIA THAXTER, 
H.SEWARD. By Thornton Kirkland Lothrop. 
LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
75 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL OF PRIMARY EXERCISES IN DRAWING. By 
Frank Aborn. Cleveland, Ohio: The Cleveland Printing and Publish- 
ing Company. 

ON GOING TO CHURCH, 
GLYNNE’S WIFE. By Julia Ditto Young. 
N. Y.: The Roycroft Printing Shop 

THE MARCH TOTHE SEA. ByS.H.M. Byers. 
The Arena Publishing Company. 

Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Robert Herbert Quick. 
Price, $1.00. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By Henry T. Loomis and Harvey C, 
Ditmer, Price, $1.25. Cleveland: The Practical Text-book Company. 

FIAT MONEY INFLATION IN FRANCE. Bv Andrew D, White. Price, 


ENGLISH, Ry Arlo Bates. 
Price, $1.50——WILLIAM 

Price, $1.25.——THREE 
By Nora Perry. Price, 





By George Bernard Shaw. Price, $1.00.— 
Price, $2.00. East Aurora, 


Price, $1.25. Boston: 


25 ets.—THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DRVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 
(Part I.). By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by Mary E. Wilson. 
Price, $1.50.—WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? By John Trowbridge. Price, 


New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
By Franz H. Kirkmayer and Frank E. 


$1.50. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 


Gurney. —— DRILL MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY ELEMENTARY LATIN 
Book. By Franz Kirkmayer and Frank E. Gurney. Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

BRIEFS FOR DEBATE ON CURRENT POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 


SoctaL Topics, Edited by W. DaBois Brookings and Ralph Curtis 
Ringwalt. Price, $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE; TRAGEDY OF 


PERICLES. Price, 45 cents each ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOMETRY 


AND MENSURATION. By Henry Dallas Thompson. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
HULL’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By George W, Hull.——TueE First 


YEAR Book. By M. W. Hazen. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

A LIST OF ALL MONOSYLLABLES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, PHO- 
NETICALLY ARRANGED FOR TEACHING READING. By Francis W. 
Parker. Price,15 cents. Chicago: Cook County Normal School Print. 

FRIENDS FOR Goop. By Mary BE. Bradley. Price, $1.25. Philadel 
phia: American $. 8S. Union, 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 








Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUG&ISTS, 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 9: Franklin County Teachers’ and 
Superintendents’ Association, Shelburne 
Falls. 

October 9-10: 
of Colleges 
Boston. 

October 9--10: New 
of Colleges 
Boston. 

October 14: New York State Council of 
City and Village School Superintend- 
ents, Utica. 

October 14--16: Provincial 
Association, Truro, N. S. 

October 14--16: State Council of Superin- 
tendents of New York, Utica, N. Y. 

October 16: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven, Conn. 

October 23: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 

October 29--31: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 30: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

October 30: Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lynn. 

October 30: Hampden State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

October 30: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Bridgewater. 

October 380: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

November 6: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

November 13: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer. 

December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 


New 
and 


England Association 
Preparatory Schools, 


England Association 
and Preparatory Schools, 


Educational 





NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

At the recent reunion of the alumni of 
Wilton Academy these officers were 
elected: President, M. C. Hobbs; vice- 
president, N. G. Foster; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Miss Gusta Mos- 
man; executive committee, W. S. Bass, 


chairman, Miss M. E. Eaton, F. S. Butter- 
field. 

Professor Frank Damon of Hampden 
has been appointed as master of sciences 
in the Bangor high school. Professor 
Damon is a graduate of Maine State Col- 
lege, and has for two years been an as- 
sistant insciences in that institution. Pro- 
fessor Damon takes the position made 
vacant by Elmer T. Boyd, who has been 
engaged as principal of the Brewer high 
school. 





Ir you are thinking of studying music, do not 
fail to send for the prospectus of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. This 
will acquaint you with the greatest and most 
perfect school of music, oratory, and modern 
languages in America. The best is always the 
cheapest in the end, and the charges are low 
when its advantages over other similar schools 
are considered, [B 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Many New England institutions are 
benefited by the will of the late Alfred b. 
Darling, one of the proprietors of the Fifth- 
avenue hotel, who died September 6. To 
Hiram Hitchcock, his partner, he left 
$10,000 in trust for the construction and 
endowment of the Mary Hitchcock Memo- 
rial hospital at Dartmouth College, Han- 
over. 

The Teachers’ Institute, or summer 
school, held at Plymouth, N. H., this year, 
was most satisfactory. The state super- 
intendent deserves great credit in secur- 
ing such an efficient corps of instructors 
for the different departments. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Twentieth Century Club 
will hold weekly meetings at the club- 
rooms, No. 14 Ashburton place, on Wednes- 
day evenings at eight o'clock. Thespeakers 
will be Hon. George S. Boutwell, secretary 
of the treasury in 1873, on “The Currency 
System of the United States’; General 
Francis A. Walker on “International Bi- 
metallism”; President Eliot of Harvard 
University on “Noteworthy Epochs at 
Harvard During the Century”; Booker T. 
Washington on “Education and Democ- 
racy’; Professor John B. Clark of Colum- 
bia College on “The Laborer’s Case in 
Equity’; Mrs. Helen Campbell, the author 
of “‘Prisoners of Poverty,’ on “‘The Social 
Settlement and the Civic Sense’; Mrs. 
Margaret Deland on “Bad Spiritual Eco- 
nomics’; Dr. Edward W. Emerson on 
“The Correspondence of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and John Steriing’; Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull house, Chicago, on “A 
Modern Tragedy; a Study of the Pullman 
Strike of 1894”; John Burroughs, ‘‘A Plea 
for a More Simple Life’; Percival Chubb 
on “The Social Problem in Modern Fic- 
tion’; and Hon. Josiah Quincy on mat- 
ters relating to municjpal progress in Bos- 
ton; Hon. Hazen S. Pingree of Detroit, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, and Professor Felix Adler. 
The regular Saturday luncheons have been 
resumed. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools will be held at the 
girls’ high school, West Newton street, 
Boston, Friday and Saturday, October 9 
and 10. The addresses will be by Presi- 
dent T. C. Mendenhall of Worcester, 
Charles W. Parmenter and John Tetlow 
of Boston, and President C. W. Eliot of 
Harvard. The subjects willbe: ‘‘Require- 
mentsfor Admission to Scientific Schools,” 
and ‘“‘The Enlargement of Options in Ad- 
mission Requirements,” with special 
reference to closer connection between 
the colleges and non-classical high 
schools. At the close of the exercises on 
Friday evening there will*be a social hour, 
with refreshments, 

The destruction of the main building 
of Mount Holyoke College by fire June 27 
is a misfortune which the numerous 





Tue New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is undoubtedly 
the best equipped school of music in the world. 
Its pupils are always in demand as teachers on 
account of their superior musical knowledge 
and their practical readiness in applying it. In 
addition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern languages. 
The charge is extremely small when its advan- 
tages as compared with those offered by similar 
schools are considered. Prospectus sent free 
upon application. [A 





Teach Co- ative A - 
Teachers Wanted | casos soir eke: 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 





Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
The New PRACTICAL and PROGRESSIVE 


Book-keeping, 


just published. Teachers say: * It excels all other 
publications.” ‘It cannot be surpassed.” ‘It has 
no equal.’”’ Send for circulars. Address, JJ. C. 
Bryant. Publisher, Pres. of Bryant & Stratton 
Business§College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Samples and information free. 


Save Books from Wrear and Tear! 


INSIDE anp OUT. 


SMALL OUTLAY 


BIG RETURNS 


In extra life and neatness of books. 


700 Free Text-Book School Boards use and praise 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM ' PRESERVING BOOKS 


CONSISTING OF 


Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers 


anp Holden’s Repairing Material. 
Recently adopted by New York City for School Libraries. 


P. O. Box 643 E. 
friends of the college deplore. Occurring 
as it did just as the first term of the new 
year had opened with a large number of 
students, it is very unfortunate. Then 
again, it is the destruction of the historic 
buiiuing with which was associated the 
hallowed name and influence of Mary 
Lyon, the founder of the institution. As 
it appears, the loss is indeed a great mis- 
fortune, but it may prove otherwise in the 
long run if the friends of the college who 
have the means now come forward and 
add to the $157,000 insurance money 
enough to enable the trustees to erect and 
furnish the cottages needed to accommo- 
date the students, with all modern im- 
provements. It is hoped that this will be 
done. 

Lasell Seminary has opened with a 
larger number of pupils than usual, com- 
ing from the New England States, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Iowa, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The entering class at Smith College this 
year was larger than ever. There were 
401 applications. Miss Alice H. Luce, 
Wellesley, ‘85, has been appointed assisi- 
ant in English. She took the Ph. D. 
degree in that branch at the Heidel- 
berg University. Miss I.uce was 
formerly a teacher in the Girls’ Latin 
school, Boston. She resigned that posi- 
tion and went to Germany, where she 
took high honors. 

Superintendent Southworth of Somer- 
ville reports that 8,531 pupils have entered 
the schools, an increase of 310 over last 
year. There are 272 pupils in the Latin, 
and 571 in the English high school. In 
1895 68 per cent. of the grammar school 
graduates entered the high school; this 
year 76 per cent. entered. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
will meet October 29-30 at Providence. 

James N. Ham, one of the Providence 
principals, died in the Lewston, Me., hos- 
pital on the second inst. Mr. Ham was a 
man of great promise. He was a native of 
Maine, a graduate of Bates College, prin- 
cipal of the Turner, Me., high school, 
seven years high school principal at Lex- 
ington, Mass., and for the past four years 
principal in Providence. He was one of 
the most professional grammar school 
men in the country. He has always pur- 
chased the best professional books freely, 
has been a prominent member of the 
Barnard Clab, and this summer attended 
beth the Clark University and the Har- 
vard summer schools, impressing himself 
upon teachers and students in both. He 
was a man of noble character, choice 
spirit, rare ability, and attractive per- 
sonality. His son graduated from Har- 
vard last June. 


CONNECTICUT. 
An exhibition of casts, photographic 
enlargements of great paintings, photo- 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co., 


Springfield. Mass, 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Historical Development 
of Modern Europe, 

From the Congress of Vienna to the Present 
Time. By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, 
Associate Professor of History in Bryn 
Mawr College. To be completed in two 
volumes. Sold separately. With 
Svo, gilt top, each $2.50. 








maps. 


PArr I.—From 1815-1850 (now ready). 
PART I].—From 1850 to the Present Time. 
(in preparation for early publication.) 


CONTENTS: The French Revolution — Napoleon 
Bonaparte — Reconstruction and the European Sys 
tem — France during the Restoration — The Strugyle 
against Absolutism in Italy — The Liberal Movement 
in Germany — The JulyMonarchy to 1840 — The Rey 
olution of 1845 in France — Revolution and Reaction 
in Central Europe, I. — Revolution and Reaction in 
Central Europe, II. 


Professor Andrews’s volume has been prepared 
with reference more particularly to the require 
ments of higher grade students in modern history. 
The narrative is, however, written in a graceful and 
dramatic form; and presenting, as it does, a clear 
account of historic events the influence of which 
still continues, it will be found of no little interest 
for the general reader. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. 








gravures, drawings, engravings, etchings, 
ete., suitable for the decoration of school- 
rooms, will be held in the spacious art gal- 
lery of the Bridgeport public library from 
October 10 to November 14, 1896. It will 
be similar to the one given under the di- 
rection of the section on Art Education of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute of Arts and 
Sciences last spring. The principal and 
largest part of the exhibits is loaned b) 
“Art Education.” 

The Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at New Haven Octo 
ber 16. 

{ Continued on page 250.) 





How’s Tus! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectl) 
honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX. Wholsale Druggists, Toledo, 0 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MAR YIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free 








Teachers Should Specialize 





HERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of the country 
for good commercial teachers — men of broad general culture 


and education, who are specialists in commercial work. 


Drexe! 


Institute, Philadelphia, has established a department for the train- 
ing of such teachers, and the demand this year for its graduates 


far exceeds the supply. 


The salaries offered have run all the way 


from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896-97 will be limited to 


twenty - five. 
alogues and particulars. 
Address : 


10t-eow 


Intending applicants should send at once for cat 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
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Just Published 


The Education 


of the 


Central Nervous System 


A STUDY OF FOUNDATIONS, ESPECIALLY OF SENSORY AND MOTOR TRAINING 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. (YacR), 


AUTHOR OF “ PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIC CULTURE.” 


Cloth. 16mo. Pp. xii. + 258. $1.00, net. 


Since it has been demonstrated that human brains have undeveloped spots, which never properly mature after the brief morning 


A SUBJECT OF 
VITAXY IMPORTANCE. 


this development should be paralleled by activity in motor tracts. 


BASIS OF 
EDUCATION. system. 


of plasticity has passed, this subject has become one of vital importance to every educator and parent. ‘The 
author of this work insists that the central nerve celle of every sense should be properly developed, and_ that 


atic : : , oi Une : 
[his volume shows that education is based on sensory, motor, and connective modifications in the central nervous 
How to secure these in the best manner is clearly and concisely set forth. 


An original feature of this work consists in showing that the recalled images of objects, in terms of every sense, should be 


oricinaL ¢Mployed to supplement direct sensory stimuli, in permanently modifying the central nerve cells. 


By numerous ex- 


FEATURE. «amples from literature, the author indicates how an endeavor to interpret natural objects and phenomena by definite 
images, based on every sense to which they appeal, will render more permanent the existing modifications in nerve cells, and also 


serve as an incentive to acquire wider and more exact sensory experience. 


rn ‘c io ; een te i ge a ; . . ae . 7 . 
or speciaL Lhe chapter, ‘‘ How’Shakespeare’s Senses Were Trained,” will be found specially suggestive and stimulating. No 


INTEREST. 


sets forth the foundation principles of both pleasure and pain. 
Lhe requisite sensory, motor, and ideational training, necessary to secure the proper development of brain cells, are clearly and 


concisely set forth in a manner as devoid as possible of technicalities. 
importance for every teacher and parent. 


person, young or old, should fail to read the chapter, “ The Central Nervous System and Enjoyment,” for it clearly 


This is a thoroughly practical work on a subject of the gravest 





Just Published 


A HISTORY i 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


By FLORIAN CAJORI, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in Colorado College. 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii + 304. $1.50, net. 


This little book is a popular history of those parts of Mathematics which are taught in publie schools and high schools. It is intended 
for teachers, and aims not only to supply historical information, but also to point out how the study of the growth of Mathematics leads 


to valuable suggestions on methods of teaching the subject. 


Among the topics discussed are the various modes of teaching Arithmetic 


and Algebra during the last four centuries, the evolution of the Anglo-American arithmetic, the ascendancy of Euclid as a geometrical 
© . . . . . 
text-book, a critical estimate of Euclid and his modern competitors from the standpoint of pedagogy and of exact science. 


ANTIQUITY. 

Number —Systems and Numerals. 

Arithmetic and Algebra. 
Egy pt. 
Greece. 
Rome. 

Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Egypt and Babylonia. 
Greece. 
Rome. 


MIDDLE AGES. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 
Hindus. 


Arabs. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 


Introduction of Roman Arithmetic. 








CONTENTS. 


Translation of Arabic Manuscripts. 

The First Awakening. 

Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Hindus. 

Arabs. 

Europe during the Middle Ages. 
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Demonstrative Arithmetic in England. 





Reforms in Arithmetical Teaching. 
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darting, cutting pains are ter- 
rible. You are hardly sick 
enough to keep in bed, yet 
you are unable to go to work. 
It is severe suffering in every 
place and all the time. This 
is Neuralgia. It is chiefly 
caused by malnutrition, over- 
work and nervous exhaustion. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, feeds the exhausted 
tissues and strengthens the 
nerves. Opium and similar 
drugs may quiet pain to-day, 
only to have it return again, 
for these drugs weaken. 
Scott’s Emulsion permanently 
cures because it feeds and 
strengthens. 

SCOTT'S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doc- 
tor.) This 4s because it is always palatable—always 
uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod~ 
liver Oil and Hypophosphites. 


Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small stqe 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[Continued from page 248.] 





COLORADO. 

The institute for the counties of Lari- 
mer, Weld, and Boulder was conducted 
with marked success by Superintendent 
George L. Harding of Boulder county, as- 
sisted by Professors Ira M. DeLong, C. P. 
Gillette, A. E. Beardsley, Superintendent 
Oliver Howard of Weld county, and 
Misses M. Kennedy, M. Wells, and Miss 
Kilgore. 

Few if any of the normal institutes held 
at Denver have been so fortunate in their 
instructors as the one held at the East 
Denver high school. Mr. Dick of the Den- 
ver normal and preparatory school was 
conductor, and Mr. O. P. M. Butler was 
secretary. The various branches were 
cared for by the following well-known 
educators: Civil government and gram- 
mar, Mr. Dick; arithmetic, theory, and 
practice, Professor DeLong of Boulder; 
primary work, Miss Sutphen, Denver nor- 
mal school; reading and physical culture, 
Mr. Cleaves, Denver normal school; psy- 
chology and nature study, Professor Dex- 
ter, state normal school. 

The sixth annual session of the normal 
institute for the fourth district, compris- 
ing Gilpin, Clear Creek, and Jefferson 
counties, was conducted by William Trip- 
lett, assisted by D. R. Hatch and Miss 
Osgood, whose success as instructors was 
indicated by favorable comments; Regis 
Chauvenet, state school of mines; Presi- 
dent Alston Ellis, Agricultural College; 
President James H. Baker, State Uni- 
versity; President Z. X. Snyder, state 
normal school; Chancellor W. F. Mc- 
Dowell, Denver University; Mrs. A. J. 
Peavey, state superintendent of public 
instruction; Superintendent Aaron Gove, 
Denver district No. 1; A. B. Copeland of 
Greeley, and others. 

The institute of the sixth normal dis- 
trict, comprising the counties of Lincoln, 
Kit Carson, and Cheyenne, was held at 
Cheyenne Wells. Hon. Fued Dick, prin- 
cipal of the Denver normal and prepara- 


tory school, was conductor; he was as- 
sisted by Miss Eleanor E. Sutphen, 
NASAL 


CA TAR RH 
LOCAL DISEASE, 


and is a result of colds 
and sudden climatic 
changes. 
It can be cured by a pleas- 
ant remedy, which is ap- 
plied directly into the 
nostrils. 


CATARRH 









ELY'S 
CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleans the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and 


z= 
intamstion, Heals on GOLD 'y HEAD 


from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
~ —- absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents 
at Druggists or by mail; samples 10c. by mail. 

8) LY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


recently of the state normal school, Moor- 
head, Minn. 

The normal institute of the seventh 
district was held at Pueblo. The con- 
ductor, Warren E. Knapp, principal of the 
Franklin school, Denvef, is a man of ex- 
perience in the educational field, and his 
work at the institute bore the distinguish- 
ing marks of that experience. The corps 
of instructors was made up of E. E. Cole 
of the Pueblo high school, J. A. Whalen, 
and A. W. Muse. 

Las Animas was the site of the eighth 
normal institute meeting this year, and to 
it is due the honor of having the largest 
and most successful sessions ever held in 
this district. Mr. Hewitt of the state 
normal school was conductor, assisted by 
Miss Helen Dresser of the normal school, 
D. H. Dickinson of Granada, end County 
Superintendents Ligg of Kiowa, and Biggs 
of La Junta. 

T'he normal institute in district No. 9 
in Walsenburg had an enrollment of 


sixty. Much credit is due to Superintend- 
ent J. C. Creesy and Conductor J. W. 
Hamer. Mrs. A. J. Peavey, state superin- 


tendent of public instruction, Dr. James 
E. Russell, and Professor C. A. Woody of 
the Agricultural College addressed the 
teachers. 

The institute at Leadville had a total 
enrollment of nearly 100. J. F. Keating. 
recently elected superintendent of district 
No. 20, Pueblo, conducted the institute 
and directed the work in grammar, his- 
tory, pedagogics, and kindre@ subjects. 
Cc. J. Ling directed the work in science 
and mathematics. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October number of Scribner’s 
Magazine is unusually strong in American 
topics of timely interest. The able, 
satirical essay of E. L. Godkin on “The 


Expenditure of Rich Men” suggests that 
great problems underlie the subject. The 
articles are all ably written, appealing to 
the best class of thoughtful readers. 
Among them of special interest are: 
“Military Music—A Color Translation of 
a Decorative Panel,” by E. H. Blashfield 
(frontispiece); ‘‘Siena—The City of the 
Virgin,’ by E. H. Blashfield and E. W. 
Blashfield, illustrated; “The Goverment 
of the Greater New York,” by Francis V. 
Greene; “The Bronzes of Epirus,” by 
Edith M. Thomas; ‘‘The Sculpture of Olin 
Warner,” by W. C. Brownell, illustrated 
from photographs; ‘‘Her Old Blue Muslin 
Gown,” by Charles Prescott Shermon, 
with two full-page illustrations; “Senti- 
mental Tommy—The Story of His Boy- 
hood,” chapters XX XIII--XXXV., by J. M. 
Barrie; ‘“‘Autumn,’” Helen Hay; “From 
Light to Light—A Cruise of the Armeria, 
Supply-ship,” by Kirk Munroe, with illus- 
trations; “In the Wine-cellar,” by H. C. 
Bunner; “‘Twenty Years Hence,” by Ar- 
thur Willis Colton; ‘On the Trail of Don 
Quixote,” [II., by August F. Jaceaci, illus- 
trated; “The New York Working-girl,’’ by 
Mary Gay Humphreys, illustrations from 
life. The Pointof View: ‘‘General Ideas,” 
“Wisdom Justified of Her Children,” “A 
Threatened Type.” The Field of Art: “A 
Decorated Piano,’ with illustrations, 
About the World: “Japan’s Great Catas- 
trophe,” “Studying Our Earthquakes,” ‘“‘A 
Steamship on Wheels,” “International 
Amenities,” ““A Permanent Treaty of Ar- 
bitration.”’ Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


The Hon. Thomas B. Reed con- 
tributes the opening article, entitled ‘“‘The 
Safe Pathway of Experience” to the Octo- 
bernumberof the North American Review. 
An essay on “‘The Contentiousness of Mod- 
ern Novel Writers” is furnished by Miss 
Agnes Repplier, while the Rev. Bishop S. 
M. Merrill writes thoughtfully of “Our 
Electoral System.’’ The Hon. Albion W. 
Tourgee in “The Best Currency” advo- 
cates the adoption of a system of coinage 
destined to cure our financial ills, and an 
authoritative view of “The Prospects of 
Education in England” is given by the 
Right Hon. Sir John E. Gorst. Thomas 
R. Jernigan, United States consul-general 
to China, treats of “A Hindrance to Our 
foreign Trade,” and a strikingly original 
paper on “Educational Uses of Hypno- 
tism”’ is presented by Dr. R. Osgood 
Mason. Under the captain of “If Silver 
Wins” Louis Windmuller discusses ‘‘The 
Shrinkage in Wages,” and the Hon. Wal- 
ter Clark of North Carolina ‘‘The Inevit- 
able Constitutional Changes.” Alexander 
R. Smith considers practically “Our Neg- 
lected Shipping,” while ‘“France’s Task 
in Madagascar” is most graphically de- 
scribed by Frederick Taylor, F. R. G. S. 
Hon, Hilary A, Herbert, secretary of the 


































intelli- 
gent person 
who desires to 
understand something 
of the mysteries of 
human life which are revealed by medical 
science should own a copy of ‘‘The Peo- 

le’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,’’ a 
arge thousand - page volume by R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., chief consulting physician to 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Anatomy, physiology, hygiene, the orig- 
in of life, the laws of reproduction, and the 
influence of temperament upon marriage 
and.offspring, as shown by original investi- 
gations and clinical observations, are fully 
discussed in plain and chaste language 
adapted to the most refined and fastidious 
reader, and illustrated with over three hun- 
dred wood-cuts and eolored plates. 

This superb volume contains over two 
hundred authorized prescriptions. It gives 
more information and has had a greater 
sale than any other medical book in any 
language. te were sold at $1.50 each. 
The present limited edition in strong paper 
covers will be sent absolutely free while it 
lasts, (one copy only to any one family) on 
receipt of 21 cents in stamps to pay cost of 
mailing omly. World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. Ifa fine 
French-cloth, stamped binding is preferred, . 
send 10 cents extia (31 cents in all). 
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navy, succinctly tells ‘Why American In- 
dustry Languishes,” and Andrew Car- 
negie’s second article, under the title of 
“The Ship of State Adrift,” will be read 
With avidity. Other topics dealt with are: 
“Purpose in Art,’ by Harriet Monroe; 
“The Supreme Court,” by George A. Ben- 
ham; and “An Electric Farm,” by George 
E. Walsh. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copy, 50 cents. New York: East Four- 
teenth street. 


In the New England Magazine for 
October the Boston park system is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a most interest- 
ing manner. Charles A. Lawrence tells 
graphically the story of “The Building of 
Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse.” The illustra- 
tions show clearly the process of building. 
“The City of Norwich, Conn.,” is the sub- 
ject of a valuable illustrated article by 
Rev. Charles J. Ryder. Lewis R. Harley, 
Ph. D., contributes a valuable historical 
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study of “The Redemptioners.” Max 
Bennett Thrasher, in an interesting ari 

cle, considers the question, “Is the Missio; 
of the Lecture Platform Ended?” Unde 
the title of “The Public School, Librar: 
and Museum,” William Orr, Jr., discusss 

the ways in which these public instit, 

tions should co-operate in towns wher 
they exist together for the culture of th 
pupils in the schools and of the who! 
community. There are several sho: 
stories in the number and poems as we] 
The Editor’s Table is devoted to a very 
plain and sharp discussion of the present 
political situation in the country. Pric« 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. Was 
ren F. Kellogg, 5 Park square, Boston. 


—The Review of Reviews for October |; 
a number of special interest, as the chai) 
men of the three great parties are sketched 
in brief articles by Murat Halstead, Willis 


J. Abbot, and Carl Snyder, under the gen 
eral caption, ‘“‘The Three Strategic Chieti 
of the Presidential Campaign.” (lIllus- 
trated.) Elbridge Gerry Dunnell describes 
“The Rise of the National Democracy” in 
an importantillustrated article. Winthrop 
More Daniels writes on “Princeton After 
One Hundred and Fifty Years,” and the 
Baron de Coubertin contributes a study of 
Jules Simon. (lIllustrated.) The edi- 
torials in the department entitled ‘The 
Progress of the World” deal with the po- 
litical situation and with all the important 
events of the past month at home and 


abroad. Price, $2.50; single copy, 25 
cents. New York. 


—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has for many 
months been gathering material for his 
romance, “Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” 
which is to be the leading serial of the 
Century during the coming year. The 
novel is a story of the Revolutionary war 
and of Philadelphia society during the 
period from 1753 to 1783. The Historical 
Society of Philadelphia gave Dr. Mitch- 
ell free access to its great collections of 
family letters, deposited in its fire-proot 
rooms by nearly all the older Philadel- 
phia families. Among these _ family 
archives, with their intimate revelations, 
and in the old gazettes, Dr. Mitchell found 
much of his material. He also visited and 
studied all the localities of his story ex- 
cept Yorktown. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine for October ; terms 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The New England Magazine for October; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 


The Review of Reviews for October; terms, 
$2.50 a year. Yew York. 
Ladies’ Home Companion for October; terms, 


50 cents a year. Springfield, Ohio. 

The Chautauquan for October; 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

Catholic World for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Phrenological Journal and Science of Health for 
October; terms, $1.00a year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for October; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

The Eclectic for October; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

The National Magazine for October; terms, 
ayear. Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Co. 

The Arena for October ; terms, $3.00 a yea! 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

The Treasury for October; terms, 
New York: E. B. Treat. 


terms, $2.00 a 


$1.00 


2.50 a year. 
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E would call the attention of our readers to the fact $ 


e 
that we are extending the circulation of the JourNAL 

¢ or Epucation, and consequently its usefulness, by offering 
é the paper from Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, for 50 cents 
@ This offer is made, of course, only to those whose names are 
$ not at present on our subscription books. 

Our present subscribers can assist us in our efforts to 
é increase our lists by calling the 
é 


teachers to this “Trial Trip” offer and soliciting their orders. 


We suggest that you send 


4 

S copies subscription blanks, ete., and enter upon the canv: 
@ without delay For each “ Trial Trip” subscription that you 
send us you may retain 20 cents, forwarding the balance of 


30 cents to us with the name. 


any subscriber to secure a large number of orders. 


Address 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
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Title. 
Poors Of CO EMC 6 ooo secs cc cccccccccccccccccce, 
WINKET TROUT WOOO oc cccecdncccccccaccccccee, 
rhree Little Daughters of the Revolution..........__ 
THO DERIMIIE WORN 605s oo5s cases civccccecss,, : 
WHOS BP MIOII SS Sebi c eves iedccceccciasccce 
Constitutional History of the United States . 
Elementary Study of English......................... 
[ae SU NN 0 5655. bi. 6- 05 ncince coverscsecasceeus 
Fifty POUOUS BUOTIOR ss 5c ciicecs ccccccccvee. 

Defoe’s Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.. 
Hull’s Mental Arithmetic .................. 
The Problem of Elementary Composition 
THO We Fi 686 W656 bo iwes caideeceees 
Nag@ LICGOERPND. 0.6 0cs crcccccccccccccces 
, Hand-book of Vocal Music 
Abraham Lincoln (A Poem ) 


Some New Books. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 





Author Publisher Pri 
° er’. ce, 1) F . rDe . ; 
—— Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.. Bos $1.56 MARRIAGE is a lottery, experienc ed people say. Agirl is One thing while you are courting her, and quité 
oe g » Mifflin, ¢ 7 » Ol ekart another after the knot is tied. So a teacher is dne thing while you ate inspecting her, and read 
Oe p. = - 6 “6 1.25 rentenaeen on pt recommendation, and quite another after you get her installed in the schoolroom. Once a teacher 
Meow 3 - 75 ieee Log oe us whose references all replied in terms of warm praise except one. Professor Husted, of the 
Stowe. — “ “ 6 6s 1.0 ame lormal, where she graduated, said she was not a teacher, and never would be. We had so much confidence 
frowbridge. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y¥ 1.50 | 2/48 Judgment, born of long experience, that we sent for her to come here, that we might judge for ourselves 
Curtis. Harper & Brothers wn 300) whether he was right, or the rest of the world. She came; she was bright quick, attractive, showéd sensible ideas 
Rolfe ti € a 8, 3.00 | in school management, spoke of her experience in a I A unusually successful ‘and convinced us that for 
Judd [ed ) is a . 30 | way to indicate without boasting that she had been S once Professor Husted had madé a blunder. 8o we 
™ ed, |. : , 2.25] Sent her to Ellenville. By great good luck her train was late. if she com jleted the journey she would have ay 
Baldwin. Aaadhenss tents * a lwear Semedas d she decits | : ‘ . ‘ 1ey she would have to stay 
ican ted ‘Ki an Boo oe 35 war, ; and she dec ded to trust to a written letter. Inthe mean time her commissioner came in. * By the 
F phens [ed.]. ai ae 0 | | rian al ee wee Reve on Saturday, and I was much pleased with her.” The commissioner résponded only by a 
Hull. ' E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, —— the the ae , hy, don t you think her a good teacher? You gavé her a flattering recommendation, and so did 
Spalding, D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. — | what is thet ep ilingly; we would swear that black was white, if it would get her out of the county.” 
Whiting. Roberts Brothers, “ 1.00 | teaches in 4. A tel it Why, she has everybody by the ears. There is never a moment's peace in any school shée 
Siehthowe. ” n se Bol s é Aaa elegrai prevented her election at Ellenville, but it was a narrow shave. They LOT ER 
Tufts Silver, Burdett, & Co., * 150 vould have taken her without a moment’s hesitation, but agency work made it less of a.......... ¥ 
ig . ’ se 7 ‘ > © ’ sh 

Allen. G. P. Putnam & Sons N. Y. ae z THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Quick, C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. 1.00 a ad : 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 

-Mr. Fussy —‘‘I don’t see why you wear 
those ridiculous big sleeves, when you have 
nothing to fill them.’’ 

Mrs. Fussy—‘“ Do you fill your silk hat? ”— 
Columbus Columbian. 


Mrs. WInstow’s “ Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 





Lady Visitor—‘ I want to see the editor.” 

Office Boy—‘' He’s engaged, madam.” 

Lady Visitor —‘‘I don’t care if he is. 
married.”’—New York Herald. 


I’m 





Way is Ir, 


if catarrh is a blood disease, as some claim 
that physicians frequently advise change of air 
and climate to those suffering? Catarrh is a 
climatic affection, and nothing but a local rem- 
edy or a change of climate will cure it. Ely’s 
Cream Balm is so efficient as to do away with 
the necessity of leaving home and friends, caus- 
jng instant relief, and is a real cure of catarrh. 





ae ik sale ° s- ae ry 
Another Bigger Offer! 
END us one new cash subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at $2.50, and we 

S will send you, prepaid, your choice of books from HEATH’s PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY 


tothe value of $1.50 at retail prices. In th 


$1.50, a single copy of any such book will be given for one new subscription. 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy (Payne) $1.75 
“The best and most comprehensive history 
of Education in English.” —Dr. G. 8S. HALL. 

618 pages. 

Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching (Payne) 1.75 
“The best book in existence on the theory 
and practice of education.’”’ —SUPERIN- 
TENDENT MACALISTER, Philadelphia. 500 
pages. 

Compayre’s Psychology Applied to Educa- 
ot ee reer errr see 90 
A clear and concise statement of doctrine 
and application on the science and art of 
teaching. 224 pages. 

De Garmo’s Essentials of Method..... Pree 
A practical exposition of methods with illus- 
trative outlines of common school studies. 
119 pages. 

Felkin’s Intreduction to Herbart’s Science 
and Practice of Education........... - F 
“ The book will prove a most welcome addi- 
tion to the works on the scientific study of 
education.’ —OscAR BROWNING. 


Gill’s Systems of Education.............--: 1.2 
“It treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell 
movement in education —a very important 
phase.”’— Dr. W. T. HARRIS, 320 pages. 


65 


1.00 


Hall’s Bibliography of Education..... . ++ 1.50 
Covers every department of education. 
325 pages. 

Herbart’s Science of Education (Felkin).... 1.00 
Herbart’s experience in the study of educa- 
tion and of the human mind are of value to 
every teacher. 268 pages. 

Herford’s Student’s Froebel.......... ee ae 
The purpose of this little book is to give 
young people preparing to teach a brief yet 
full account of Froebel’s Theory of Educa- 
tion. 128 pages. 

Lange’s Apperception (De Garmo)........ 1.00 
This is perhaps the most popular scientific 
monograph on education that has appeared 
in Germany in recent times. [t has the rare 
merit of being at once thoroughly scientific 
and intensely interesting and concrete. 

279 pages. 

Lindner’s Psychology (De Garmo).........-. 100 
rhe best Manual ever prepared from the 
Herbartian standpoint. 274 pages. 

Malleson’s Early Training of Children.... .75 
a The best book for mothers I ever read.”’— 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 127 pages. 

90 


Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. 
Papers on the value and methods of teach 
ing German and French, by prominent in- 
Structors, 191 pages. 

Any present subscriber of the JoURNAI 
¢ above-named books to the value of $1.5 

“ew yearly prepaid subscription to the Jot 

postpaid. Orders must be addressed : — 


NEW ENGLAND PU 
3 Somerset St., - <- 





Lady with Alpenstock—‘‘I can never reach 
the top of this mountain.” 

Guide — ‘‘ But, madam, see— there are those 
ladies on the summit!” 

Lady—‘‘ Yes, I know—but they are Chicago 
women who live in the top stories in apartment 
buildings !”—Chicago Record. 





—Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Teacher................Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal..... ...+.Denver, Col. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
RIS weicie ets dk Goes c06t 060s Boston, Mass. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 





Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............00- Boston, Mass. 
PODGME THAOGRO ess o0.cc0c cose cee. Boston, Mass. 
Publhe School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal....Lancaster, Pa. 
ME scvsisces cons tone vend Hamilton, N. Y. 
PN MPINEEc ee isi cose ccwess Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education.............00 Minneapolis, Minn. 
BORGO PORTE 800scccrcceseseesss New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute. .... 5Oeeneanen New York, N.Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
E@ucational NOWS.. ...cccccoccace Newark, Del. 
DPE HEIN 6 3.5 4:0.5.6 40605 d0 wede@oee Des Moines, Ia. 
Interstate Review. ............... Danville, Ill. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Elmira, N. Y. 
Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. 
Pacific Educational Journal...... San Francisco, Cal. 
i. ae ee New York, N. Y. 
Western Teacher.................Milwaukee, Wis. 








re case of books listed at a price greater than 


Munroe’s Educational Ideal. 270 pages.. #1.00 
Newsholme’s School Hygiene. Paper...... 25 
COCR... 1. ccscccsece ne 15 


Already in wide use in the leading training 
colleges in England. 150 pages. 

Peabody's Lectures to Kindergartners.... 
“The best book outside of the Bible I ever 
read,” — A LEADING TEACHER, 233 pages. 

| Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude (Chan- 
ning) Paper, 25. Cloth (GADDIS EPEb cw ae .90 

| “If we except ‘EMILE’ only, no more im- 

| portant educational book has appeared for 
acentury and a half than ‘ LEONARD AND 
GerrrupE,’ ” —The Nation. 193 pages, 


| Radestock’s Habit in Education (Caspari). 
“It will prove a rare ‘ find ’ toteachers who 
are seeking to ground themselves in the 
philosophy of their art.’’ ~E, H. RUSSELL, 

Worcester Normal School. 124 pages. 

| Richter’s Levana............seseerseceneeees ser 

| Or, The Doctrine of Education. ‘ A spir- 
ited and scholarly book.’’ —PROFESSOR W. 
H. PAYNE. 451 pages. 

Ricks’ Natural History Object Lessons.... 
Supplies information on plants and their 
products, on animals and their uses, and 
gives specimen lessons. Fully illustrated. 
332 pages. 

| Ricks’ Object 
WhO. TACH . 0... ccccccescssccvocsercveseees 
Volume I. Gives lessons for primary grades, 
200 pages. 

Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and 
intermediate grades, 212 pages. 

Rosmini’s Method in Education (Grey).... 

‘ The most important pedagogical work ever 
written.”’—THOMAS DAVIDSON, 389 pages. 
| Rousseau’s Emile (Worthington). Paper.... 

CHIE hs ccc cs caee 
‘Perhaps the most influential book ever 

written on the subject of Education.” R. 
| H. QUICK. 
| Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 

ical Psychology. Part I........--.--.+--- 

The course includes experiments upon the 

Dermal Senses, Static and Kinesthetic 

Senses, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Vision, Psy- 

chophysic. Part I., 188 pages. 

| Tracy’s Psychology of Childhood.......--- 

| This is the first general treatise covering in 

a scientific manner the whole field of child 

psychology. 185 pages. 

| Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of 

Herbart (Zinser and De Garmo)..... re 
This book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
Herbartian system as developed to the pres 
ent time. 151 pages. 
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_ OF EpUCATION can have any one or more of 
> ABSOLUTELY FREE by sending us only one 
IRNAL at $2.50. The book will be sent you 


BLISHING COMPANY, 





Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Buita 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
_ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 





you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. : 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Introduces to Colleges, 
fi 


MERICAN Sm TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


PREACON TEACHERS. agency 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | © ® per cent. of positions filed last year were direct appli 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


cations from school officials. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 7 £2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. rey Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


























SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsSsSsssesssssssseseseseseseseses 
é Win ship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ¢ 


9; ~~ in every part of the countrs 
, Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 
¢ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


4SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS FSHESSSSVSSS SSESSSSSSESSSOY 


, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 
Established 1880, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK CITY, 


DOr - 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 





EAC HERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 








PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





American Teachers’ Bureau, w' NSHIP 


Teachers Wanted, | /isth'vear.y ‘Sr. tocis, Mo. 
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Nature and Human Nature Series. 


A New Bimonthly, Edited by A. E. Winsuip. 


The October number will be ready about the 10th of the month. It 
be devoted entirely to contributions on 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By State Superintendents Mason S. Stone of Vermont, 
W. W. STETsoNn of Maine, 
T. B. StockweE.t of Rhode Island, and 
Frep Gowinc of New Hampshire ; 
also, Dr. C. C. Rounps, formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) 
State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. WINSHIP. 


will 





Orders should be sent at once, as the edition is limited. 
Single copies, to cents. Special rate in quantities. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B., | 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 


With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies, and other explanatory and illustrative matter. 
NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED, 12M0, CLOTH. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. and Il.(Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited, with 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Eowarp| Introduction and Notes, by Epwin L. MILLER, 
EveREert HALE, JR., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric| A.M., of the Englewood High School, Illinois. 
and Logie in Union College. With Portrait of With Portrait of Lord Nelson. 75 cents. 
mee, S0 conse, ae __ |Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. BooksI., VI., XXII., 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with) and XXIV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
America. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM _H. MAXWELL, A M., Supt. of ] ublic 
by ALBERT S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor Instruction, Brooklyn, N.Y.,and PERCTY AL CHUBB, 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale Instructor in English in Manual Training High 
University. With Portrait of Burke. 50 cents. | School, Brooklyn. With Portrait of Pope. 60 cts. 

* A descriptive circular of the Series, with critical opinions and lists of books prescribed for the 1897 and 1898 ex- 
; aminations, will be sent to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, . . . 91 and 93 Fifth Ave. New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubiishers 
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Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St 


CHICACO 
110-112 Boylston St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


NEW YORK 
31K. 17th St. 


BOSTON 








The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION | 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE 


By JoHN S. CLARK. 





Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON. NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 








Songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 


Pa 
Price, 


er. 


fi 5 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
iny Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 





Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. | 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


Washington School Collections 


Miinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less thar 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. w., Washington D, c. 
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Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

_Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

ce" SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINE YARD, 





Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
{ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, boston, Mass. 


hotoaraphs Schoolvoom Decoration, 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington S8t., Wm. Db. Pierce & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 


Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 
By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
A common sense method of teaching Latin, based upon 
the theories of Marcel. 
rhe book is adapted to the Grammar School curriculum 
and also to the student without a teacher. Special stress 
is laid upon Etymology and Derivation, in which an ex 
tended course is given. 


eow 











By publishing the book ourselves, we are enabled to 
save our customers one profit; and the books, both of 
which are bound in cloth in a first-class style, we sell 
for 95 cents--10 per cent off for introduction Notice 
that you get both your first Latin book and also your 
book for Latin Composition, 7 


Addre88......+645.. FRANK E, GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 





Publishers. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. HORRION BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
PUBLISH 
REED & KKLLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics; etc., 


etc. 
H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


TJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 Eact “onth St., NEW YORK. 
write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DepT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 
































‘UNCLE SAM” 
IS LOOKING FOR 
bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, ete., FREE if you mention the 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





67 Volumes 


OOOQOO0OOOO 


ictionarics ° 


Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish~> 








PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By S. C. PEABODY. 





A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of | 
school life, especially the first. | 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or | 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s | 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to | 
time in the columns of the “ AMERICAN TEACHER.” | 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
subscription free. 

N 


Amusements. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR 
and HOME CONGRESS. 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 


Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday, Nov. 7. Daily, 10 A.M, 
to10P: M. Two hundred dealers in food products 
will distribute samples to the people. Most distin- 
guished men and women in the land to participate 
in Home Congress (three sessions daily). rs. Sarah 
Tyson Rorer, of Philadelphia, lectures every after- 
noon on * Therapeutics of Diet.” Season tickets at 
special rates. Five ‘Centurion’ Bicycles given 
away to most popular teacher, pupil, mercantile or 
manufactory establishment employee, letter carrier, 
street or steam railway employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons given 
away every day to first four hundred women pur- 
chasing tickets of admission. N. Y. Seventh Regi 
ment, Reeyes’, Salem Cadet, Lafricain’s Naval Brig- 
ade, and Boyle O’Reilly Bands, also the Fadettes 
Mendelssohn Club, ete. Nothing like it since the 
Peace Jubilee. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 











Educational /nstitutions. 4 








ts 
The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





rare __ COLLEGES. 


| OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





cas (RANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Behols. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 








w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
K For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, — w "es BECKWITH, | 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGR, Principal 











FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 











WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston, 





THE 


courses in 


Correspondence-Study, 


Degrees are 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 
instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
Philosophy, 
Languages, History, Sociology, etc. 

not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 


Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 


courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a 


degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced 


at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 





WALKERS READY REFERENCE REGISTER vp 


—— FOR 


MANENT RECORD 


The following letter has just been received : 
OFFICE OF THE PRIN., Kimball Union Academy, 


ISAAC WALKER, 

Dear Sir: 
that we use, and we like it very much, 
will use no other. 


Several High Schools andAcademies are using it. 


Your Ready Reference Kegister has been received. 


Meriden, N. H., 9, 18, 1896. 


This is the second one 


We have never seen any that we like as well, and 


W. H. CUMMINGS. 
200 pages, $3.00; 300 pages, $4.00. 


Yours truly, 
PRICES: 


For further information address ISAAC WALKER, Pembroke, N. H 





MR. H. E. HOLT’S 
Normal Classes 


FOR TEACHERS AND SINGERS. 

Annual Session opens Saturday, October 10, 
at 10 o’clock, in CHICKERING HALL, 153 
Tremont Street, Boston. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Send for Circular. 





WardlS Naliral Scleneg Establishmeat. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


| Stuffed Animals 
| and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
| Invertebrates. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 8 : : $2.50 a year. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Somerset Street, - - - . . Boston, Mass 





OCTOBER. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, LEWISTON, ME. 








October is the ‘‘ opal month,” the jewel of the year, 
Now flaming sunsets, skies so blue, and gorgeous leaves appear. 
The tints and shades of color bright, all red, and gold, and 


green, 

And ‘‘loaded wagons” from the farms with yellow corn are 
seen. 

The Master’s hand is shown this month in pictures rich and 
rare ; 


No painter ever vied with him, and none with him compare. 








THE APPLE. 
BY W. L. GERMAN. 
I.—THE APPLE BLOSSOM. 





T is desirable that the pupils have a clear 
concept of the apple blossom. If they 
did not study it in the blooming season, 
let the blossom of some closely allied 
flower, as the evergreen blackberry, be 

presented; the wild or any single rose will answer 
as well. A blackboard illustration of the flower in 
several positions will answer, provided nothing in the 
way of direct illustration can be obtained. The rose- 
hip, so abundant on the sweet brier and several other 
varieties, becomes almost a necessity in our present 
study. 














1. How many petals has the apple blossom? the 
single rose ? etc. 
2. Do the petals remain on the flower ? 
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3. Do you remember that they shower down when 
the wind blows ? 

4. How many sepals has the rose? the blackberry ? 
the apple ? 

5. Did you see them falling with the’pink petals ? 

6. Examine a rose-hip. What do you find at the 
top? 

7. Examine an apple. 
top? 


What do you find at the 





4 


Wild Tose Blackberry 


Rese- hip 


8. Which shows more of the sepal, the apple or the 
rose-hip ? 

9. If the tips of the sepals are found at the end of 
the apple and the rose-hip, what has become of the 
remainder ? 

10, Is the calyx (sepals ), then, the outer part of 
the apple ? 


11. Do you find any withered leaf tips on the peach 
or plum ? 

12. Name fruits which have an eye like that of the 
apple. 


II.—THE APPLE-CORE OR TRUE FRUIT. 

Strictly speaking, a fruit is the pericarp or seed- 
vessel. The term fruit, however, is applied not only 
to the seed-vessel, but to the seed-vessel and whatever 
else is consolidated with it. 

1, How many leaf-tips were there at the end of the 
apple? 

2. How many cells do you find within ? 

3. Describe these cell walls. 

4, How many seeds do you find in each ? 

5. Could you cut five paper leaves and then fold 
and unite them so as to look like the seed vessel of 
the apple ? 

It will interest and help the pupils right here if 
they are told that botanists look upon the parts of 
both flower and fruit as changed leaves. Every part 
of a plant growth may be said to be either root, stem, 
or leaf. How many leaves do you think must have 
united and thickened to produce the edible part of 





your apple? Have you ever noticed a seam on the 
skin of an apple running from the stem to the eye? 
Can you think of it as being the midrib of a leaf, or 
maybe the line of marginal union of two leaves ? 
Some leaves are very thick and fleshy. Let the 
pupils name examples. It is not strange, then, that 
we may think of the outside of the apple as made up 
of united, thickened leaves. Examples of united 
leaves may be found in the honeysuckle and onion. 
Ill.— WRITTEN WORK. 

The pupils should be required to write out the gist 
of these observations, provided that they are old 
enough, and have had exercise in this direction ; other- 
wise let the results be formulated upon the black- 
board in the presence of the class by the teacher, use 
being made of individual child expressions. Let this 
written work excel in quality rather than in quantity. 
In addition to the direct results of observation many 
other things about the apple may be used as subjects 
of conversation, or written work, or of both. 

SUGGESTED SUBJECTS. 

a. Apple-gathering and packing. 

). Apple-drying, past and present. 

c. How cider is made. 

d. How prepared for the table, — baked, fried, 
sauce, ete. 

e. The care of an orchard. 

f. Pests of bark and fruit, how overcome, 
g. The process of grafting. 
h. Origin and history of the apple. 
i. Where the apple is cultivated. 
j. Differences in form, color, taste, etc. 
k. The crab-apple. 
IV. — LITERATURE. 
Wild Apples. — Thoreau. 
The Planting of the Apple Tree. — Bryant. 
For an Autumn Festival. — Whittier. 
Lines for an Agricultural Exhibition. — Whittier. 
Apple Blossoms. — Horatio Nelson Powers. 
An Apple Gathering. — Christina G, Rossetti. 
To Blossoms. — Robert Herrick. 
The Hesperides. — Alfred Tennyson, 
Green Apples. — J. T. Trowbridge. 
The Months ( October ).— H. W. Beecher. 


NATURE STUDY FOR OCTOBER. 


BY A. ©, BOYDEN, 

Bridgewater Normal School, 
Zi\HE beautiful foliage of this month sug- 
gests attractive material for the chil- 
dren. Some interesting poem adapted 





to the grade will serve as a pleasant in- 
troduction : — 
‘**Come, little leaves,’ said the wind one day. 
Come over the meadows with me, and play.’ "’ ete. 
‘** Pll tell you how the leaves come down,’ 
The great tree to his children said,” ete. 
‘* October gave a party ; 
The leaves by hundreds came,”’ etc. 

{ For the remainder of each poem see Lovejoy’s ‘‘ Nature in 
Verse.” | 

Whittier’s “Indian Summer” and Longfellow’s 
“ Autumn” are among the many selections that are 
appropriate to older grades. 

AUTUMN LEAVES. 

The thoughts of beauty can best be impressed 
through the collections of colored leaves made by the 
children. The leaves can be pressed and mounted to 
illustrate different points. These mounts, with the 
names attached, may be arranged about the room over 
the blackboards for the purpose of helping the chil- 
dren recognize the different trees by means of their 
leaves. A simple study of the colors may accompany 
this work by the selection of colored papers to match 
the leaves; these may be mounted beside the leaves. 
The number and gradation of the different colors will 
be seen, also some points of harmony of colors can be 
taught in the older grades. Allof this color work is 
to be used to impress the thought of the rich beauty 
of the autumn foliage. 

Mounts of individual colors may be made to im- 
press the prominent colors; e. g., yellow leaves of dif- 
ferent trees, red “scarlet ”’), 
purple leaves, ete. Be on guard 


leaves ( “crimson,” 
orange leaves, 





WILLOW LEAF, 


against poison ivy, with its three’brilliant leaflets, 
and the poison sumach, “dogwood,” with its nine 
leaflets. 
they attract collectors, hence it is wise to limit the 
Another set of 


These plants are so brilliant in foliage that 


collections to the common trees. 
mounts can be made to illustrate the gradation of 
colors in the same kind of leaves; e.y., the ash 
changes from violet through brown, red, orange, to 
yellow. “The first coloration is usually seen at the 
veins of the leaf, extending outwardly until the 
whole is tinted. Sometimes it appears in spots, like 
drops of blood upon the green surface. The grada- 
tions of autumn tints are from dark to lighter hues.” 
There is a helpful chapter on “autumn woods ” in 

Flagg’s “ A Year Among the Trees,” 

LIFE HISTORY OF LEAVES, 

(Primary Grades.) 
Begin with the leaves as they are growing on a 
twig, trace the leaf from the main_ stem to which it 
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is’attached, through the stem or petiole into the mid- 
rib and veins to the margin of the blade. As the 
children trace the parts let them describe what they 
find at each step. They can think of this as the 
course of the water as it comes up from the roots to 





/ 


ASH LEAF. 


the leaves. The expansion of the petiole at its base 
enables it to cling firmly to the stem, the strength of 
the attachment is shown by carefully pulling the leaf 
from its place. The shape and color of the petiole 
will be noticed, also the branching of the midrib into 
the veins. These should be thought of as the frame- 
work of the leaf, giving it strength as it is held out 
in the sunlight. By seraping off the skin froma 
thick leaf like the plantain, the softer green pulp may 
be found between the veins. Look for little hairs on 
the upper or under side of the blade; these hairs often 
serve to hold drops of moisture. 

This observation of the leaf will prepare directly 
for the pictorial drawing of one or more leaves. In 
this drawing particular attention will necessarily be 
given to the shape and margin of the blade. After 
this exercise the sketch of a leaf may be placed on 
the board with the names of the terms written below 
as a spelling exercise. These words may then form 
the basis of a language paper in which the words are 
incorporated in descriptive sentences, 

The next step in the life of the leaves is the change 
in color, which can be traced till all the green color 
has disappeared. In a general way, this may be 
thought of as the ripening of the leaves as they finish 
their year’s work upon the tree. [The valuable 
materials of the leaves have been absorbed by the 
branches and roots, to be used again the following 
spring. The colors depend merely on the changes 
that accompany the withdrawal of the material from 
the tissues of the leaf. Frost perhaps hastens this 
breaking up, but it is not the cause of it. — Bergen’s 
* Botany,” Chapter XII. ] 

The third step to notice is the falling of the leaves 
to the ground after they are fully ripe. Notice 
which trees drop their leaves very early; e. g., ash and 
horse-chestnut; those that follow in order, —a list on 
the board encourages the observation; those that re- 
tain their brown leaves into the winter; e. g., certain 
oaks. The leaves fall gently, one at a time, from the 
trees. The reason for this can be seen in the smooth 
face across the end of the petiole of the ripe leaf. 
This is nature’s preparation for the winter, as the 
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MAPLE LEAF, 


load of heavy leaves would be too severe a strain on 
the branches during the winter storms. | As the 
material is withdrawn from the leaf, a layer of flat 
cork cells is built across the petiole; this prevents 
any wound to the tree as the leaf falls.] The atten- 
tion should be called to the value of the dead leaves 


on the ground, covering up the seeds, and gradually 
decaying to enrich the earth. These thoughts im- 
press the idea of adaptation in nature to the seasons 
of .the year. 

The final step at present is seen in the buds which 
are formed on the end and sides of the stem. These 
are the product of the summer’s work and contain 
the leaves or flowers of the spring growth, The 
covering of scales together with any pitchy substance 
protects the buds from winter cold and moisture. 
The position of the buds tells where the new leaves 
and branches will appear. In the spring this work 
is naturally continued by the study of the swelling 
and opening buds. This will complete the cycle of 
leaf history. 

A drawing of the bare twig will lead to the careful 
observation of the position, form, and relative size of 
the buds. Little booklets may be made in the upper 
primary grades, which will include the mounts of 
colored leaves, the drawings, the copied memory 
gems, and the descriptive language exercises. An 
appropriate cover may have for its title, “The Story 
of the Leaves,” 


DIFFERENCES IN LEAVES. 
( Intermediate Grades.) 


The arrangement of leaves onthe branch and the 
plan of veining as determining the shape of the leaf 
should be used to teach a principle of adaptation in 
plant life. Each leaf is placed so as to get air and 
sunlight for its growth. 

One tree is studied at a time. The elm illustrates 
a close alternate arrangement of leaves. The leaves 
are placed on the branch in a spiral line, with large 
and small leaves so mingled as to give each its full 
exposure. Often the individual leaves seem to have 
turned in such a way as to adapt themselves more 
perfectly to this plan. Each leaf has a midrib and 
veins arranged like the parts of a feather; hence the 
name, “ feather-veined leaf.” Each main vein extends 
into a tooth on the margin of the leaf, and a careful 
examination of the curves of these teeth reveals the 





OAK LEAF, 


beauty of outline. The petiole of each leaf is short 
and thick, the two sides of the blade are far from 
equal, and no two leaves are just alike. This in- 
equality in the details of the same plan gives another 
element of beauty to the tree. 

After this preliminary observation the children are 
ready for the drawing of the twig to show the points 
more carefully. This drawing is best done by a 
series of directions which call for careful observation 
at each step. A mounted twig of the colored leaves 
may accompany the drawing sheet, or it may be 
mounted on the same sheet. A sketch on the board 
with the terms written underneath is a good prepara- 
tion for the language description as it gives oppor- 
tunity for a spelling drill previous to the paper. 

The simple thought of the adaptation of this ar- 
rangement of leaves is impressed by collecting other 
illustrations of alternate feather-veined leaves; e. g., 
apple, birch, oak, beech, and chestnut. Some of 
these may be mounted to make aclass album of 
autumn leaves. 

The maples illustrate an opposite arrangement of 
the leaves on the branch, with a different spiral from 


that of the elm. The large and small leaves also are 
differently placed, but are arranged to accomplish the 
same purpose. ‘The five main veins extend from the 
petiole into the same number of pointed lobes, each 
of which has its feather-vein plan and teeth with 
their beautiful curves. The principal veins resemble 
the palm of the hand and fingers in arrangement, 
hence the name “ palmate-veined leaf.”” The petioles 
are longer than those of the elm and vary in length 
according to the size of the leaf. The two parts ofa 
leaf are more nearly equal than in the elm leaf, but 
by folding we see that the parts do not exactly coin- 
cide. This arrangement of leaves should be seen to 
be as appropriate for the maple as was the alternate 
arrangements for the elm, and the plan of veining 
is suited to a broad leaf. By trying to place the 
maple leaves on an elm arrangement and vice versa, 
the wisdom of each plan will be appreciated. 

In a similar manner to the elm follows the mount- 
ing, drawing, and description. The buttonwood 
(sycamore ), currant, grape, and varieties of maple 
are further examples. The Virginia creeper and 
horse-chestnut illustrate the compound arrangement 
of the same plan, each leaflet is separated from the 
others on the different veins. 

The hickories (shell-bark, pignut) and walnuts 
( butternut ) illustrate the compound leaf based on 
the feather-veined plan. The position of the bud 
determines how much is one leaf. The leaflets are 
opposite, as if made by placing a small blade about 
each vein, while each leaflet resembles a feather- 
veined leaf with a very short petiole. This plan 
furnishes large leaves cut apart to allow circulation 
of air and sunlight through the foliage. Imagine 
elm or oak leaves on these branches, and we shall ap- 
preciate the fitness of nature’s plan. 
descriptions may follow as before, and the leaves sug- 


Drawings and 


gest designs for the more artistic exercises. 

A simple summary of the arrangement and plan of 
leaves should close the subject — simple and com- 
pound leaves; parallel and netted-veined leaves; 
feather and palmate veined leaves. 
framework determines the shape, and all is arranged 
to accomplish the purpose best for each kind of tree. 

Knobel’s “ Trees and Shrubs of New England” will 
aid teachers and children in identifying trees by their 
leaves. 


In each case the 


LIFE HISTORY OF A TREE. 
( Grammar Grades.) 


It is well for each class to select some particular 
kind of tree for the year’s study; e. y., maples, oaks, 
nut trees. Much can be observed in the fall, while 
the remainder of the history belongs to spring. 

The first step is some outside observation of the 
habit of the tree, its natural place of growth, the 
usual size, the general appearance of the tree, and 
reasons for its cultivation. When the leaves have 
fallen a sketch of the tree will show its general shape 
and plan of branching. Collections should be made 
of the leaves of different varieties of the tree, these 
are mounted at such a time as will show their promi- 
nent autumn colors. The time of the falling of the 
leaves is carefully noted. 

A sketch is made of a twig showing the arrange- 
ment of the leaves as well asthe shape of the indi- 
vidual leaves, and the position of the buds. The 
kind of leaf is carefully determined and written out 
to accompany the sketch. Special thought is given 
to the appropriateness of the arrangement and shape 
of the leaves to the particular tree in getting sunlight 
and air. [ The green coloring matter of the leaf pre- 
pares the starch for the plant when exposed to sun- 
light; it requires for this work water from the soil, 
and carbonic acid gas from the air. The excess of 
water is evaporated from the leaves into the air. | 

The flowering of the tree must be a part of the 
spring study, but the fruits can be collected in time 
for November work. 

The wood of the tree should be noticed as a record 
of its life work. Specimens of the young stem, with 
its smooth bark, as well as sections of the old wood, 
are needed. The thick outer bark is full of ridges 
and cracks, and the skin is n sarly worn off. Often 
the color and ridges of this bark aid in distinguish- 
ing the tree. It serves as a corky protection for the 


growing parts underneath. Next is found the young 
and tender inner bark, laid on together with the new 
layer of wood during the active period of growth this 
year. It is easy to see why the rings of wood enable 
us to tell the age of the tree. The nature of the 
wood can be determined by trial, whether it is hard 
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yy soft, tough or brittle. This prepares for the 
thoughts of the special uses of the wood. Specimens 
showing the grain of the wood illustrate the reason 
for its use in interior finish, 

A drawing of the wood section should show the 
outer and inner bark, the rings of wood, the heart 
wood, and the rays from centre to circumference. 
This illustrates the plan of growth in an “ exogen ” 
(outside grower), and is adapted to provide material 
of strength for man’s use. A comparison can wisely 
be made with a section of a cornstalk, in which the 
woody fibres are scattered through the pith of the 
stem according to the plan known as “ endogen ” (in- 
side grower). A drawing of this section placed be- 
side the other will indicate the difference in plan of 
growth. This latter plan is adapted to provide food 
material in abundance, as in the case of the sugar 
cane, grasses, and grains. 

The description of the tree thus far should be 
written froma simple outline, followed by any in- 
formation, literary reference, or historical allusion de- 
sired. For facts to aid the teacher’s observation 
reference may be made to Russell’s “Native Trees,” 
or to Flagg’s “ Year Among the Trees.” The papers 
and drawings may be bound together to await the 
supplemental spring work. 


- 





ABOUT LIGHTHOUSES. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


IHE geography class had been studying the 
sea-coast. The children were tired of 
miles, capes, harbors, and bays, so Miss 
Raymond decided to vary the Wednes- 
day’s lesson. “How many have seen a 
lighthouse?” Only a few hands were raised, for 
the school was not in a town by the sea, but all 
looked interested. 

Miss Raymond exhibited several pictures. 
were lighthouses of stone, brick, and iron. 








There 
In some 
pictures the ocean was calm, in others the waves were 
hurling themselves upon the rocks, and the spray 

ras dashing against the sides. The children were 

delighted. Miss Raymond said: “Let us suppose 
the wind is blowing a gale; the night is black, and 
we are in a ship near the coast. What might happen 
if there was no lighthouse to guide us ?” 

John said, “The ship would 
go to smash on the rocks.” 
To be sure, John’s choice of 
words would not be “sanc- 
tioned by the best of writers 
and speakers,” but John had 
not answered a question for 
two days, or displayed any in- 
















BED ROOM 
terest, so Miss Raymond said, 
KITCHEN “Yes, it would be destroyed.” 
‘How many lighthouses are 
o1. ROOM a 
there on the coast of the United 
paewetaes States?” “A man told me 


WATER COAL | 
Be 


_ there were over eight hun- 
dred,” said Robert. 

eaoes “Where does _ the 
money come from to 


build them?” asked Miss 
Raymond. Nobody 





knew, so she told them it was appropriated by 
‘ongress. 
“Of what are lighthouses 


“ Brick!” 


made ? ” 


‘Stone!” Tron!” came 
the answers. 
“Let us consider how 


they are built,” said Miss 
Raymond. “Sometimes 
there are great rocks whose 
tops searcely come above 
the water, and you would 
not think it possible to 
build a lighthouse on a 
place where the waves are 
washing over it continu- 
ously. To drill deep holes 
in the rocks for the iron 





foundation is very different from digging holes in the 
ground on land, It often takes two orgthree years to 
build a lighthouse foundation, for the men can work 
only a few weeks in the year, and they do only a 
little work at one time. 

“ How far can the light be seen at sea?” Some- 
times very far, and then, if it’s small, not so far,” 
said Amy. “Yes; it depends upon the size of the 
lantern.” 

“The earliest lighthouse was built long ago, and 
was the Pharos, which is a Greek word meaning li ght- 
house. This was built in Alexandria, in Egy pt, and 
was one of the seven wonders of the world. It was 
built 285 B. C.” 

“What does B. C. mean?” said Miss Raymond, as 
she wrote upon the board the facts concerning the 
first lighthouse.’ She then turned and said, “How 
many would like to hear the story of the first light- 
house on the shores of England?” 
raised, 

Miss Raymond then told them of the “ Eddystone,” 
built in 1699. “The rocks were almost submerged, 
even at low water, and the people declared no light- 
house could be built there; but one man called Win- 
stanley said it could be done. The first year they 
made twelve deep holes in the rocks and securely 
fastened a great iron in each hole; the second 
summer they made a solid round pillar; the third 
summer it was finished. The man felt so sure that it 
could never fall, that he said he would be inside of it 
while the greatest storm came. He had his wish. 
There came a terrible gale; it increased to a hurri- 
cane, and the tempest raged. That night the waves 
came with such force that the lighthouse was swept 


Every hand was 


away and the men were drowned.” 

“ How many have ever been inside a lighthouse ? ” 
Only one hand was raised. “ Well, Robert, can you 
tell us something about it?” “Oh,” said Robert, 
“it was all white on the outside and inside, too, and it 
was small inside, with little, narrow, steep iron stairs 
that wound round and round.” 

“Was it light inside or dark?” “It was very 
dark; no windows, till the man ahead opened a sort 
of trap door, and then the light came down from 
above, and we went through the little opening. The 
lantern was a beauty, though! ” 

“Tell us something about that, too,” said Miss Ray- 


mond. “It was monstrous, nearly as high as I 
am, all thick glass, and the brass all bright. In the 
centre was the great lamp. The lantern moves 


around at night, but it was so hot up there after a 
few minutes I went down, and my voice sounded 
queer when I spoke to the man.” 

“What is this called ?” 
answered Robert. 

“ When is the lamp lighted?” “When it’s dark,” 
said Helen. “Yes,” said Miss Raymond; “but the 
rule is to light it at sunset and put it out at sunrise, 

“Do you think you would like to be a lighthouse 
keeper? What some of his duties?” ‘ He 
must keep a good light. He has to watch the light 
through the long night. Sometimes there are two 
men, and each will watch half the time.” 

“ Upon what does a good light depend?” said Miss 
Raymond. “The lamp must be trimmed!” “The 
glass must be polished!” ‘The lantern must be 
“ The brass work must be kept bright!” 


man “The keeper,” 


are 


cleaned !” 
came some of the answers. 

“Twice a year the government vessel comes with 
coal, provisions, oil, and sometimes books. The 
keeper’s life must be dreary, but how important! 
All along our coast are lighthouse keepers. Few peo- 
ple know them ; they are plain men, but doing their 
duties faithfully. 

“Now, if Helen will write me about the first light- 
house in England, and Robert about the inside of 
lighthouses, Amy about what she has heard, and John 
about the keeper’s life, to-morrow I will read you the 
story of ‘Little Menan Light’ in the St, Nicholas 
of August, 1889.” 

Every head bent eagerly and willingly to comply 
with the assigned task, and Miss Raymond felt 
the and was thank- 


ful. 


interest had been unusual, 
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Soldier Boys. 
BY A. G. PATTEN. 
[To accompany lessons in color and numbers.]} 


NE little soldier-boy, dressed all in red, 
Goes marching to war with a long, stately tread. 


Two little soldiers, one red and one blue, 
Come together to-day with a merry tattoo. 


Three little soldier-boys, red, blue, and black, 
All loaded down with a heavy knapsack. 


Four little soldiers, red, blue, black, and yellow, 
Declare Mr. Green aright jolly good fellow. 


So red soldier leading, blue, black, yellow, green, 
All five march to war and are never more seen. 








Lost, the Summer. 


HERE has the summer gone? 
She was here just a minute ago, 
With roses and daisies 


To whisper her praises — 
And every one loved her so! 


Has anyone seen her about? 
She must have gone off in the night! 
And she took the best flowers 
And the happiest hours, 
And asked no one’s leave for her flight. 


Have you noticed her steps in the grass? 
The garden looks red where she went ; 
By the side of the hedge, 
There’s a goldenrod edge, 
And the rose-vines are withered and bent. 


Don’t you fear she is sorry she went? 
It seems but a minute since May! 
I’m scarcely half through 
What I wanted to do; 
If she only had waited a day! 


Do you think she will ever come back? 
I shall watch every day at the gate 
For the robins and clover, 
Saying over and over: 
‘© T know she will come, if I wait!” 
—R. M. Alden, in Intelligence. 


Days of the Week. 


HE days of the week, once talking together,— : 
ip About their housekeeping, their friends, and the 
weather,— 
Agreed in their talk it would be a nice thing ; 
For all to march, and dance, and sing. 
So they all stood up in a very straight row ; 
And this is the way they decided to go : — 
(Let seven children stand up, and as day of week is called, take 
places.) 
First came little Sunday, so sweet and good, 
With a book in her hand, at the head she stood. 
Monday skipped in with soap and a tub, 
Scrubbing away with a rubadub dub. 
With board and iron came Tuesday bright, 
Talking to Monday in great delight. 
Then Wednesday, the dear little cook, came ir 
Riding cock horse on his rolling pin. q 
Thursday followed with broom and brush, 
Her hair in a towel, and she made a rush. 
Friday appeared, gaily tripping along ; 
He scoured/the knives and then he was gone. 7 
Saturday last, with a great big tub, i 
Into which we all jump for a very good rub. 


= 


Beer wom y 


(Let the children march and sing to the tune of ** Good Morning, 
Merry Sunshine.’’) 
Children of the week are we, 
Happy, busy, full of glee. 
Uften'do we come this way, 
And'you meet us every day. 
Hand in hand we trip along, 
Singing, as we go, a song. 
Each one may a duty bring, 
Though it be a little thing. 
(Each little day of the week may carry a doll’s tub, broom, rolling- 


pin, knife, or iron.) f 


— Mary Ely Page. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION. 


NEW YORK 





SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
August 13 and 14, 1896. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. If A is 42° 15’ west of B, and it is 1 p. m. solar 
time at B, what is the time at A? 

2. Define (a) multiplication; (2) ratio; (e) reduc- 
tion. 

3. The product of three factors is .03519, and two 
of them are .2875 and .1632. Required the third. 

4, A bin 18 feet long and 7 feet wide must be how 
deep to contain 21,654 pounds of coal, allowing 35 
cubic feet to the ton? 

5. A grocer pays 21 cents a pound for butter, which 
he sells at 25 cents a pound. What per cent. does he 
gain? 

6. At an annual meeting a tax of $254.60 was 
voted. If the assessed valuation of a district be 
$65,350, how much is A’s tax on an assessment of 
$2,800? 

7. The net cost of a sewing machine bought at 40% 
and 5% off is $20.52. Required the list price. 

8. January 8, 1895, A gave B a note for $216.50 
and interest at 6%, payable in one year; but B 
accepted a payment of $85, September 3, 1895. How 
much was due on the note at the expiration of the 
year? 

9. Find the gain on 37 shares of stock bought at 
73, and sold at 854, brokerage 4% both for buying 
and selling. 

10. Divide $1,344 into three parts that shall be to 
each other in the ratios of 6, 7, and 8, respectively. 


SCHOOL LAW, 


1. How much time are children between eight and 
twelve years of age required to attend school each 
year under the provisions of the compulsory educa- 
tion law? 

2. How old must a person be to be eligible to re- 
ceive a teacher’s certificate? 

3. State three points upon which a teacher’s con- 
tract with a trustee should be specific. 

4. Name three duties of a school commissioner. 

5. Name three duties of the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

6. (a) Can a district meeting of a school district de- 
cide who the teacher of such district shall be? (6) 
Who is the proper person to decide such question? 

7. Name two causes for which a teacher’s certifi- 
cate may be revoked. 

8. When can a trustee require a teacher to do jani- 
tor work? 

9. State all the duties of a teacher in relation to 
keeping a register of attendance of pupils. 

10. Can a teacher legally make up lost time ona 
legal holiday or Saturday? 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


1. Name and locate the three long bones of the leg. 

2. Locate and state the function of (a) the lach- 
rymal gland; () the nasal duct. 

3. (a) Where do the lacteals originate? 
fluid do they carry? 

4. Describe the capillaries as to (a) size; (b) dis- 
tribution. (c) Through how many sets of capillaries 
does the blood flow in going from the left ventricle to 
the left auricle? 

5. What is the function of the (a) epidermis; (0) 
the pericardium; (c) the synovial membrane? 

6. What is the effect upon the blood of an insuf- 
ficient supply of oxygen? 

7. Explain physiologically the adage, “ Laugh and 
grow fat.” 

8. State argument to show the necessity of a mixed 
diet. ; 

9. Mention two kinds of excretions from the glands 
of the skin that make frequent bathing necessary. 

10. Why does the use of tobacco sometimes lead to 
the use of alcoholic beverages? 


(6) What 


DRAWING. 


The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (a) Explain what is meant by contrasted harmony 
in elementary color study. (%) In the spectrum of 
eighteen colors, name in their order the colors which 
appear between orange and blue. 

2. Draw two circles tangent to each other, having 
a diameter of 1” each. 

3. Copy the outline given and finish to represent a 


stew pan. Shade to bring out the curved surface. 


4, Sketch the solid of which the object here given 
is a modified horizontal section. 








5. In parallel perspective, how should a line be 
drawn to represent a horizontal receding edge which 
is directly in front and above the eye? 

6. Copy or trace the outlines of the sketch given, 
and find the vanishing points and the eye level to 
prove the perspective. 





7. Draw the plan and the elevation of the ob- 
ject represented in the sketch. Connect to show the 
relation of parts. 





8. Draw a pattern of the handbag represented in 
sketch. 





9. Conventionalize the blossom. 


aii) } 





COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects: “ My Favorite Game”; “A Presidential Cam- 
paign” ; “ Physical Culture”; “A Day’s Experience 
at School.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. (a) Name the nominees of the Reputlican na- 
tional convention for president and vice-president, 
(4) In what state does each reside? (c) Give a brie! 
account of the public services of each. 

2. (a) Name the nominees of the Democratic na- 
tional convention for president and vice-president 
(6) In what state does each reside? (c) Give a brie 
account of the public services of each. 

3. Give the substance of two of the important 
planks of the Republican national platform. 


4. Give the substance of two of the important 
planks of the Democratic national platform. 

5. State briefly the facts relating to the disaste: 
which befell Japan about the middle of June last. 

6. (a) What American woman and writer of inter- 
national reputation died July last? (6) What work 
gave her this reputation? 

7. (a) What educational association was held at 
Buffalo in the first part of July? (4) Who was chosen 
president of the association for the ensuing year? 

8. What is meant by “16 to 1,” as used in relation 
to the coinage of silver? 

9. What proclamation respecting Cuba has Presi- 
dent Cleveland recently issued? 

10. What was the result of the recent election in 
Canada? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1, (a) How often and in what manner are grand 
jurors selected ; (>) what are their duties? 

2. (a) Is the benefit received by tax-payers in pro- 
portion to the amounts paid? (4) Give reaso: 
your answer. 

3. (a) Name two duties of overseers of the poor. 
(6) What is their term of office? 

4, Name two boards, or commissions, that are ap- 
pointed by the governor, and state the duties of each. 

5. (a) What is the result toa person if the decision 
is against him in a civil action; (4) in a criminal 
action? 

6. (a) Is ignorance of a law excuse for violating 
it? (0) Give reason for your answer. 

7. If the legislature should pass a law which vio- 
lates the state constitution, how could it be made of 
no effect? 

8. (a) What does the constitution of the United 
States state in regard to a congressman’s responsi- 
bility for words spoken in debate; (4) in regard t 
his right to hold other office? 

9. What is the duty of the United States to every 
state in regard to (a) form of government, (é) inva: 
sion, (¢) insurrection? 

10. Name three sources of revenue of the United 
States. 


fol 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) What determines the width of the zones? 
(b) Give three proofs that the earth is spherical. 

2. (a) Name five lakes wholly within the state o! 
New York. (+) What is the outlet of each of these 
lakes? 

3. Describe the following rivers: (a) Rackett, (/) 
Black, (¢) Mohawk. 

4. Locate the following, and tell to what waters 
they are tributary: (a) Narragansett bay, Georgian 
bay, Puget sound. 

5. Name the four ‘largest islands of the West 
Indies, and tell to what country each belongs. 

6. Name in order the states through which you 
would travel in going from Boston to St. Louis. 

7. (2) What river between Mexico and the United 
States ; (6) between New Hampshire and Vermont; 
(c) between New York and Pennsylvania; (d) be- 
tween Indiana and Illinois; (¢) between Iowa and 
Nebraska? 

8. Describe the following 
Rhone, (c) Ganges. 

9. What lands are separated and what waters con- 
nected by the Suez canal? 

10. Locate each of the following cities and tell its 
chief manufacturing industry: (a) Lynn, (b) Lyons, 
(c) Brussels, (d) Cohoes, and (e¢) Glasgow. 


rivers: (a) Nile, (4) 





